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L. CLARK SEELYE, D.D., LL. D. 


President of Smith College, 1875-1900 


M Y convictions on this matter are strong, and I have no desire to conceal them. I believe,in order to secure the best intellectual work, the 

college should seek directly the bighest morality of tts students. I believe that Christ and bis words are the bighest sources of virtue 
and spiritual life. For the sake, therefore, of the spiritual bealth of its students, to promote their virtue, to add to their amiability and teach- 
ableness, we would bave the college distinctively and unequivocally Christian in its character. Never forgetting that its chief work is intel- 
lectual perfection, that it is not the church, but its auxiliary, we would bave it, with the utmost charity for individual opinions, seek those instruc- 
tors whose influence shall be on the side of Christ, and not against bim ; we would bave tt arrange, with even greater solicitude than it pro- 
vides for physical bealth, appropriate exercises which shall tend to strengthen and increase spiritual life. Broad as the truth itself, the college 
should take no part in sectarian wrangles ; it should be free from all denominational partisanship. Rather in the unity of the truth, which it 
ts its aim to discover, it should receive with equal favor all who love the truth, whatever be their views concerning it.—PRESIDENT SEELYE IN 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, JULY, 1875. 
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For Endeavorers. 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Oct 7-13. Rich Toward God. 
12; 13-21. 

One is rich toward an object when he has 
points of contact with it, when something 
within him responds to it. Rich is he toward 
nature when his eye is wont to linger long 
and lovingly upon woods and meadows and 
forests; toward art, when canvases glowing 
with color, or statues chiseled by master 
hands fascinate and uplift him ; toward music, 
when the swelling notes of the organ or the 
blending sounds from a hundred instruments 
working in unison open the floodgates of his 
soul; toward friendship, when intercourse 
with a congenial spirit touches the deepest 
places in his nature and lifts him out of all 
selfish isolation; toward God, when he loves 
the things of God, and yearns with passionate 
longing to know and obey the Eternal. 


Luke 





To Jesus, knowing the nature both of God 
and of man, it seemed preposterous that 
a human being could starve or stint his God- 
ward side; that houses and lands, stocks and 
bonds could fill the cup of his peace and hap- 
piness so that God was not to be thought of or 
reckoned with. Jesus could only apply the 
word “ fool” to such a man who, ignoring his 
divine capacities and possibilities, cares sim- 
ply to eat, drink and be merry. How his 
heart yearns today over the thousands who 
are absolutely poor toward God and who 
* know not that they are poor and naked and 
destitute. The normal thing for a man, in his 
view, is fellowship with the highest, compan- 
ionship with the Maker of the universe and 
the Father of all. Not that Christ dises- 
teemed the things that add to our comfort and 
make life pleasant, but he held them infinitely 
lower in the scale of values than love and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost and service 
in the kingdom of Christ. 





Spiritual riches are within the reach of all. 
They may be inherited, and those of us who 
have been blessed with a godly ancestry 
should thank God for the measure of spiritual 
capital with which our earthly years began. 
But it is equally true that inherited riches 
may be wasted. An honorable family name, 
the integrity that dwelt in one’s father, the 
faith that belonged first to one’s mother, the 
tendency toward religion which is the best be- 
quest which any one can leave his children— 
all these may be thrown to the winds as 
spendthrifts in a month run through their 
patrimony. 





But let us thank God that these riches can 
be acquired, that no one need depend upon an 
inheritance of piety, that no one need despair 
because he has wasted his spiritual substance, 
that any one who strives as the Bible directs 
to become good and true and useful and 
Christlike is certain, provided he relies on 
God's help, to attain the end in view. These 
spiritual riches are the reward of him who 
strives and sacrifices, but when a man once 
knows what it is to be rich toward God he 
holds material good at its proper worth and 
finds his richest and best life in the things of 
the spirit. No turn in the stock market, no 
fire or flood, no moth or rust can touch these 
treasures of the soul. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Sept. 30-Oct. 6. 
Benevolence. Matt. 5: 38-48; 7: 6; 26: 6-13. 
What the former involves. Evils of the latter. 
How to render benevolence most useful. 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 402.] 


Wise and Unwise 





If you feel “All Played Out” 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain and 
strengthens the stomach. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


An Annual Income 


sufficient to 
support your 


family may be provided them through the 


Instalment Policy 


which removes the diffi- 
culty of the proper in- 


vestment of the proceeds of your Life Insurance 
and the possibility of its loss. 


me Prudential 


issues these policies on 
the Life and Endowment 
Plans. $1,000 to $100,000. 


Write for particulars. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, | HOME OFFICE: 
President. Newark, N.J. 





f 
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PRUDENTIAL ~ 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR/) 





Financial 
A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


FIVE PER GENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


The Bellows Falls and Saxtons River 
Street Railway Company, 


Fer sale at par and accrued interest from 
June Ist. 
For further particulars, apply to 
JOEL H. HOLTON, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


A Splendid 10” Investment, 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Boston Gold Copper Smelting Co, 


A financial success. Pays regular quarterly divider ds 
of 21% per cent. Managed by reputable Boston men. 

The smelting business is the extraction of the gold, 
silver, copper, and other metals from the rocks 0) the 
earth, and it assumes none of the risks of the minin: 
business; it treats the ore for the producers at a fixec 
charge and takes its pay in advance in the ore pur- 
chased, 

In order to enlarge its capacity to treat 600 tons of ore 
daily. a limited amvunt of treasury stock, at $10 par is 
offered. This stock will be as choice as Bell Telephone. 

Send for circular and full information. 


Fiscal Agent, ANDREW L. BUSH, 
Specialist in High Grade Investments, 
72 Worthington Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Bank references furnished, 


MORTGAGES 


on choice farming land in the hard wheat belt of _— 
sota and North Dakota that pay the investor 6 
cent per annum constantly on hand for sale at 

and accrued interest. We have personally cxamined 
every farm and recommend these Mortgages as the 
cream of investment. Write for August list. 


E. J, LANDER & C0, creme Np. 


This little volume was made be- 
LOSET cause many readers of The Congre- 
gationalist insisted that the Closet 




















and Altar Column should be put 
into a permanent form convenient 


AN 

= +e use. The book is appreci- 
<4 the general book . trade. 
Ba its immediate success is first of 
all due to the demand from our subscribers who 
have enjoyed every week the column from which 
the book takes its name and which has furnished 

the material for its pages. 


vestpre THO Congregationalist, °*Sass. 
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Only 35 5 left 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 236 PAGES. 


No part of the Book can be dupli- 
cated. Its letterpress was printed 


from type. 

The 100 copies which we offered two weeks ago 
at 20 cents were sold Sept. 11. The 100 copies 
offered at 30 cents were sold Sept. 15. The 50 
copies offered at 40 cents are sold and also the 
25 copies offered at 50 cents. We now offer the 
last of the edition. 


25 copies in paper covers, 
10 copies in cloth, red edges, 


Postpaid $ 1 e 0 0 Each. 


Orders mnst be accompanied by remittance and will 
be filled strictly in rotation, the first ten receiving 
the cloth bound copies, the next twenty-five those 
in paper. When the edition is exhausted money 
will be promptly returned, as the book will be 
absolutely OUT OF PRINT. 


Address BOSTON BOOK, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ELLS . 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bellis, 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO-uillebere, 





27 September 1900 
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REMEMBER this: No other medicine has such a 
record of cures as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. When you 
want a good medicine, get Hood’s. 


Is your baby thin and weak? If so it is probably 
because he is insufficiently nourished. Mellin’s 
Food is easily assimilated and digested by the weak- 
est stomach. 


THREE tons of food products were shipped by the 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo., for the relief of thou- 
sands in Texas, who were recently deprived of both 
shelter and food. This firm are the manufacturers 
of the celebrated Ralston-Purina foods, who take 
deep interest also in the development of their em- 
ployees at every opportunity. As each 2-lb. pack- 
age of Ralston Breakfast Food cooks enough for 
thirty people, Purina Mills’ contribution will sustain 
the lives of 25,000 people for one day. 


A NovEL MATTRESS.—It would seem as if the 
old annoyance of “‘dumpy” mattresses had been 
entirely avoided by an ingenious invention, whereby 
in place of the tufting of the mattress the ticking is 
laced in longitudinal sections, so that one side of the 
bed may be hard and the other side soft, the lacing 
taking up all the unevenness of the incidental wear. 
These new mattresses are how on sale at the Paine 
Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street, and our 
readers will make no mistake in taking the first 
opportunity to see them. 


ENORMOUS REDUCTION TO BE MADE BY WHICH 
THE PUBLIC BENEFITS.—The most popular of the 
many fall excursions which are offered to the public 
is the $5.00 New York excursion which the Boston 
& Maine R. R. has made a prominent feature of its 
excursion season. This excursion leaves Boston on 
Thursday, Sept. 27, going via the Hoosac Tunnel 
Route to Troy and Albany, from there by either day 
or night boat to New York city, returning from the 
metropolis on either the 28th or 29th of September 
via the Fall River Line. Special train leaves Boston 
at 3.55 A.M. for Albany, arriving there at 3.40 P. M., 
stopping en route as follows: Ayer, 9.50 a.M.; Fiteh- 
burg, 10.16 A.M.; Gardner, 10,48 A. M.; Athol, 11.16 
A. M.; Orange, 11.23 A. M.; Miller’s Falls, 11.41 a. M.; 
Greenfield, 12.10 p.m. There will be ample time 
in Albany for visiting “ The Capitol,” parks and 
public buildings, for the night boat, Adirondack, 
does not leave Albany till 8.00 p.M. Those wishing 
to make the trip down the famous Hudson River by 
daylight can do so by leaving Albany on the Day 
Line steamer, New York, at 8.30 a. M., arriving in 
New York city at 6.00 Pp. M. on the 28th, and then 
have a day for sight-seeing in the city. In New 
York there is everything you can imagine or want to 
entertain or interest you; the theaters, and there are 
a score of them, are noted for their magnificent pro- 
duetions. Central Park is never skipped by tourists, 
while the beaches and surrounding country afford a 
wide variety of recreation and enjoyment. This trip 
cannot be duplicated, and if you intend going you 
should make your arrangements immediately. 
Tickets are on sale at Boston city ticket offices, 260 
and 800 Washington Street, at Boston Union Station 
ticket office, and at ticket offices at stations men- 
tioned above. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
ueorén Te LivnuteeL. 


First Cabin, 840, 845 upwards, depending on 
steamer. 


Splendid bev steamer “* Devonian ” (new), 11,000 tons, 
Oct. 3and N b vov. 7; “ Winifredian,” 10,500 tons, Oct. 10; 
* Cestrian,” Oct. 17. 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 


Extended Nile and Palestine trip at the Jest season 
and in the best way. Address 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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Con taslnncil, 0. 
PASTORS, TEACHERS sida iiiivnti'u 
TEACHINGS. Drs. a Gladden, Bradshaw, 


Strong, Munger, Doane and 100 othey leading pastors 
ase and commend it. Sample | 15 cen . 
MUTCH, New Haven, Ct. 
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Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, 85; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
ly PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEw, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTs for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on /riday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to a In connection 
with such an order all —— = just be paid. An 
order of discon tinuance can be given at any time, to 

take effect at the vnsninneroas a the subscription. 


ADvasrigine RATES.—265 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11} inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 

each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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4 A PLEA FOR TREATMENT 
A by Minton We Tie Fan ai 
A JOURNEY TO THE HOME AND | 











The New Serial Novel 


‘THE HELMET! 
OF NAVARRE’ 


2 STORIES, ILL’ 
Etc.,Etc. 33 Peabo 










RALLY DAY 


can be made much more attractive and impressive, and 


A GOOD TIME 


insured by using bright, new, inspiring songs found in 


ROYAL HYMNAL 


The best distinctively 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


by the —— Sarum, Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and 
IRA D. SANK 

Price oan per 100. Send for returnable copy 
for examination, and special rates. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





TO Manuscripts in all branches of lit- 
erature, suitable for popeation in 
AUTHORS book form, are required oy an @s- 
tablished house. Liberal terms. No 
= charge for examination. Prompt at- 

tention and honorable treatment. 
“ BOOKS,” 141 Herald, 23d Street 

PUBLISHER New York. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ele., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to im- 
rove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
ins chaplains and missionaries; oa temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leadin seaports at home 
and abroad, provides libraries for S ntgoin vessels ; 
—— the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 


ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, rer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding “five lines “(eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











sand Board. pleasant rooms u — 
niene f with first-class board at Mrs. Mitchell’s, 137 3} 
bury Street, Boston. 


mpanion. Position desired as companion to an 
invalid-or old person. Patient and attentive care prom- 
ised. Best Ad references he and required. Address 
Miss 8. H. C., Windham, 


A Harvard Senior, with long « experience as organ 
ist, desires a pone as organist not too far from Cam- 
bridge. Good references. Address B.,care The Congre- 
gationalist. 


Wanted. A Christian home furs an orphan girl neve 
years of age, where she may help about the house and 
oe instruction in sewing. Address C. H., care The 

‘ongregationalist. 


Wanted. Permanent position to care for an invalid. 
me dae mp to traveling or reading or ee a part of 
References. Address Mrs. Nellie iddle- 

brook, yest Redding, Ct. 


A Good Home may be secured for two or three 
little girls, preferably between the ages of two and 
eight years. Terms reasonably. References given and 
required. Address Miss L. G. Pond, 18 Church St., 
Westboro, Mass. 


Wanted. Home for a good, reliable boy ot 
teen, who is motherless and unfortunate. Wi illing t¢ 
help about the house and needs educational advantages 

‘octor’s family preferred, within fifty miles of Paw- 
tucket. References given and required. Address Miss 
E. Curtis, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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THE CRISIS IN CHINA 


CHARLES H. 


Prof. Petrie’s Latest Discovery 


THE PRODIGAL. II. 


The ATLANTIC 


for OCTOBER 


JAMES B. ANGELL, Formerly U. 
RUSKIN-AS AN ART CRITIC 


MOORE, Professor of Fine Art at Harvard. 


FINDING THE Ist DYNASTY KINGS 


SOME OLD-FASHIONED DOUBTS ABOUT 
NEW-FASHIONED EDUCATION 


A Vigorous Californian Romance 


S. Minister to China. 


CANON RAWNSLEY. 


LE BARON R. BRIGGS. 


MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 








SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER — On receipt of 50 cents the publishers 
will send the ATLANTIC for three months to any NEW subscriber. 


35 Cents a Copy. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston 


$4.00 a Year. 








Educational cor 


Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | - 


70. Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACH USETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUIIMER ACADETTY. Prepares 


lege or scientific school. Individual Instruction. 
138th year begins Sept 12, 190. PERLEY L. HORNE. 


for any col- 








MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
Limited Boys’ School. Founded 1793. Prepares for 
all Colleges and sechatoes Schools. Terms $430. 
No extras. Address H. H. } INSEAM, Principal. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls of all ages. Endowed. 
_ Ms. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 

for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 

opens Se > 2. aususrre P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., 
winu ve., near Massac 

Send ‘for Catalogue. mectts Ave. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Sunth year. Fits for college. 
tion given to morals and 


instruction. Atten- 
Terms, $500. Special inducempats to 


phy tell — 
EDWARD AUGUS INE Bt NNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CONCORD. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 
CONCORD, MASS. 


Prepares boys for College and Scientific School. 
Beautifully and healthfully located near Sudbury River 
and the places of historic interest in Old Concord. 

Address THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 


MASSACHU SETTS, Boston. 


SCHOOL OF Hyon, cearoer, 
EXPRESSION MND, Bopy, VOICE. 


Opens Oct. 10. Out of town students can take 1 to 20 
hours a week. Evening classes. Special work for teach- 
ers Saturdays. Preachers Mondays. Call or write. Cata- 
logue or list of books. 8. 8.CU RRY, Ph. D., Pierce Hall, 
Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

66th a begins 7. 19, 1900. Endowed. College 

pre} with ~ RF courses for high “school 

uates ibd others not ishing full oot ourse. 

rt and music. Gymnasium, tennis, golt e “ane. 

sive ds. Beautifully and healthfully situated. 

home influences. For circular and views 
address the president. 

Rev. SAMUEL VY. COLE, D. D., Norton, Mass. 


“ABBOT ACADEM 


| Courses an¢ IX Coll 








Educational 


avuiiieaieial -MASSAC HUSETTS _ 


" MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 

For Young Ladies, 
Andover, Mass. 

ear = September 13. Three Seminary 
ege es Course. Annual expenses 

Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 

coubeaear W W. F. DRAPER. 


The 72d 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 





YOUR SALARY RAISED 
OME STUD 


REE SCHOLARSHIP 


TO A LIMITED NUMBE 


IW Sesicnary or Looumotive” ENGINEERING 


y orl 
American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass 














MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


High and dry location. A New pulang. A Home for 
boys from a distance. Fits for College, Technic School, 
and Business. Also has a course expressly designec to 
furnish a good pepeemt education at a moderate piice. 
Every religious belief which a boy brings from home is 


held sacred. Influences tending to weaken the faith of 
= are not tolerated. For catalogue send a postal 
card to 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








«CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Academic, and 
‘Art, and’ the 





Languages: Care 
New bu pang, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOM Greenwich, Ct. 


An ideal combination of school and home life for ten 
. 28 miles from New York City. Unsw 
ealthfulness. h year of Ac mental, Pig ig and physical 
— 75th year of Academy. H. ROOT, Prin. 


NEW YORK 

















NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. uxenrete, 
PO) 
LYNDON HALL “Sew vor. 
Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 
LITARY LECE 
ftary CoLLe 


39th Year begins Sept. 19. 
“A Military School of the highest 
order.”’ War Dept. 








Degrees in 
Civil Engines ing, Ohemistsy, Arte. 
Thorough Pre ry Courses. 

Infant Artillery, illery, "havakey. 


atal es of 
Col. C. E. Hr srt. President. 
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The Macmillan Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Two new and interesting volumes in the pop- 
ular series of New Testament Handbooks. 


The History of 
The Higher Criticism of 
the New Testament. 


By HENRY S. NASH, Ph.D., 
Author of ** The Genesis of the Social Conscience,” 
* Ethics and Revelation,” ete. 

Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


The Biblical Theology 


of the New Testament. 
By EZRA P. GOULD, D.D., 


Author of * A Critical and Exegetic al Commentary 
on the Gospel of Mark.’ 


Cloth, I2mo, 75 cents, net. 


Successful attempts to su ply ust those elements 
which are generally lac ng n works of the same 
general scope, yet especially needed by the gen- 
eral reader who desires a brief, accurate, yet 
popular and clear presentation of the results of 








modern study 


The Foundations 


of Knowledge. 
In Three Parts. 

By ALEXANDER THOMAS ORMOND. 
McCosh Professor of Philosophy, Princeton 
University. 

Cloth, Svo, $3.00. 


An analytical investigation of the soil out of which 
knowledge grows: Part L. treats of Experience, 
Reality and Method in Knowledge, etc.; Part 
Il. attempts to trace the origin and determine 
the nature and function of the categories of 
Knowledge ; Part III. is on the “ Transcendent 
Factors in Knowledge.” 


Studies and 
Appreciations. 
By LEWIS E. GATES, 


Author of “ Studies in Literature.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The meaning | of Romanticism and the theory of 
literary Criticism are the two topics of which in 
one form or another nearly all of these masterly 
essays treat. 


America’s 
Economic Supremacy. 
By BROOKS ADAIFIS, 

Author of * The Law of Civilization and Decay.” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Every voter should read this book. The questions 
which govern the coming elections are treated 
with masterly clearness. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


The Soft Side. 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “ The Two Magics,” ete. 
Cleth, I2mo, $1.50. 


A volume of stories in which Mr. James’ style and 
method are seen at their best in the keen con- 
trast afforded by the variety of his plots. A col- 
lection of what is without doubt some of his 
best work. 


The Bennett Twins. 


By GRACE MARGUERITE HURD. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A brilliant and amusing yom 5 the scene of which is 
laid among the men and women students of a 
famous New York studio building. The adven- 
ture of the twins is full of the liveliest humor. 


A Breaker of Laws. 
By W. PETT-RIDGE. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A burglar is the chief character in this ar tg ee 
— a sensational, is every Fn he las 
de The plot is the cleverest thing that this 
riliant w «gy anne ear has done. 


THE MAGMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Ave , New York. 
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Our First Christian World Number 
(next week) 
A FEW OF ITS FEATURES: 


REv. F. B. MEYER. Cover Portrait and Char- 
acter Sketch, the latter by W. R. Moody. 

THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU, by 
Rev. C. 8. Macfarland, Ph. D., a study of the drama 
with fifteen illustrations. 

HIDDEN MANNA, a story by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 

SOME OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CHURCH OF 
Topay, Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s address before the 
Boston Congregational Club. 

WHAT TO READ ABpovuT CHINA, by R. E. Speer. 

EVENTS AND DRIFTS IN THE DENOMINA- 
TIONS, brief outlooks by Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. D., 
Rey. Edward Abbott, D.D., Rev. D. D. Thompson, 
Rev. T. 8S. Hamlin, D. D., representing, respectively, 
the Baptists, Episcopalians, Methodists and Presby- 
terians. 

LONDON’S CHRISTIAN INTERESTS, by Albert 
Dawson, with pictures and account of the new 
Spurgeon Tabernacle. 

Miss ANNIE M. REYNOLDS, World’s Y. W.C. A. 
Secretary, a sketch by Mrs. E. P. Campbell. 

THE THOUGHTFUL USE OF Hymns, the first of 
a series by Rev. Edwin Hallock Byington. 

A CHILD’s Story, by Clara Dillingham Pierson. 

A REVIEW OF J. W. CHADWICK’sS LIFE OF 
THEODORE PARKER. 
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The 
Euphrates College 
Rebuilding 


6 - 
tian World 

No better news has come 
from Turkey in recent 
f months than the letter 
received last week from Pres. C. F. Gates 
of Harpoot announcing that permission 
has finally been secured to rebuild five of 
the six buildings destroyed by the Turks in 
1895. As long ago as last April the author- 
ities at Constantinople granted this per- 
mission, but the sub-governor on the 
ground, in whose hands the matter practi- 
cally lay, has pursued a vacillating and 
exasperating course, and only President 
Gates’s fearlessness and persistency have 
brought about at last this desirable result. 
Understanding the wily ways of the Turk, 
he has adhered steadily to his purpose to ob-. 
tain that which was his righteous due, and 
he would not yield to the intimation that 
a few hundred dollars judiciously put 
into the hands of the officials would facil- 
itate progress. Now the question of 
sufficient funds faces the president and 
his faculty, but availing themselves of a 
temporary loan from the trustees they 
are pushing bravely ahead. They need at’ 
once $25,000. With that in hand a new 
college, beautiful and useful, will soon 
rise on the ruins of the old, and the 1,100 
students in attendance this year will be 
provided with the facilities for education 
so greatly needed. It is to be hoped that 
the promised indemnity will be forthcom- 
ing in season to meet the bills on these 
buildings. The American Board officials 
are bringing to bear on Washington all 
judicious influences. 


Tas Wadia A large and discreet com- 
mittee of the Boston Bap- 

oe tist Ministers’ Conference 
has recently sent out a report recommend- 
ing, first, a concerted evangelistic move- 
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ment, leaving details as to combination 
and method to the local churches; and, 
second, that in the whole movement the 
principal emphasis be laid upon prayer by 
those really concerned for a work of grace. 
The discussion of this report called out 
one of the largest gatherings known to 
the conference. A remarkable and sol- 
emn unanimity prevailed as to the sore 
need of the churches. But after many 
proposals had been discussed the only 
action tdKen was a vote that the confer- 
ence devote its own sessions for one 
month to prayer. The conviction seems 
to have been reached by this body of wise 
and devoted men that each local church 
must work out its own salvation through 
the consecrated activity of its own mem- 
bers and in utter dependence on the Spirit 
of God. Such distinct turning away from 
method and machinery to reliance on the 
work of Christ in his own body sounds a 
timely and welcome note, to which the 
winter’s campaign may well be pitched 
for everywhere. 

Another of those quiet, 
pleasant, informal gather- 
ings of Christians of simi- 
lar aims and temper like that at Marl- 
borough-on-the-Hudson, to which we re- 
cently referred, was held, beginning the 
5th of September, at Quaker Hill, Dutch- 
ess County, N. Y. It was the second an- 
nual assemblage at this beautiful spot, and 
was under the patronage of Mr. Albert J. 
Hill, a prominent resident, who paid the 
entire expenses of the four days. The 
conference was held “for the promotion 
of Bible study, for the discussion of vital 
problems of the present day and for the 
quickening of spiritual life.’”’” The open- 
ing address was by Dr. R. 8. MacArthur. 
A Bible class was held each morning by 
Prof. Frank H. Sanders, while during the 
remainder of the day addresses were given 
by such men as Dr, Lucien C. Warner on 
The Standards of Christ in Business and 
Social Life, Rev. Leighton Williams on 
The Social Betterment of Wage-earners 
and Mr. Robert Graham on Temperance 
Legislation. It is hoped that these con- 
ferences will become a permanent feature 
of the religious life of that region. Con- 
ferences of this non-ecclesiastical order 
seem to multiply and to satisfy a yearning 
in many hearts not met by great denom- 
inational assemblies and missionary an- 
niversaries. 


The Quaker Hill 
Conference 


A writer in the London 
Christian World points 
out that official returns 
of all the larger religious denominations 
in Great Britain show a serious decrease 
in the membership of Sunday schools, 
and this is esbecially marked in the fall- 
ing off of scholars of fifteen years of.age 
and upwards. Here is a fact which em- 
phasizes the pertinence of the call of the 
London Sunday School Union for the ob- 
servance of Oct. 21, 22 as days of univer- 


Sunday Schools 
Decreasing 
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sal prayer for Sunday schools. It is sug- 
gested that teachers privately bring their 
scholars, one by one, in prayer before 
God, that teachers and scholars unite in 
a devotional serv‘ce, and that the entire 
congregation join in making the Sunday 
school the theme of prayers and ad- 
dresses. The ends to be sought are the 
better preparation of teachers for their 
work, the winning of scholars to be spir- 
itual students of the Word of God, the 
making of Christian citizens who will 
bring about the enactment of righteous 
laws and obedience to them, and the mul- 
tiplying of Sunday schools and of their 
usefulness throughout the world. 


A convincing rejoinder to 
much current foolish talk 
touching the responsibili- 
ties of missionaries for the uprising in 
China is furnished through the October 
Missionary Herald in the expression of 
views from leading diplomats who were 
asked by the secretaries of the American 
Board whether the influence of the mis- 
sionaries has led to this uprising and 
whether they ought to withdraw and 
leave China to herself. President Angell, 
Hon. Charles Denby, Hon. George F. 
Seward, all of whom have occupied the 
position of minister of the United States 
to China, Hon. John W. Foster, coun- 
selor for China in making terms with 
Japan, and Hon. John Barrett, recently 
United States minister to Siam, agree in 
praising the quality and result of mis- 
sionary enterprise and exonerate the mis- 
sionaries as a class from any effort to 
lessen the loyalty of the native converts 
to the Chinese government. Ex-Secre- 
tary Foster declares that all the recent 
disorders have not changed his opinion, 
formed six years ago after two visits to 
China, that it is the most hopeful field for 
missionary work in the world. Mr. 
Denby’s testimony, which, in its con- 
densed and incisive form, is perhaps the 
most effective of all five, expresses the 
judgment of a man who made a thorough 
study of missionary work in China, going 
on a man-of-war from port to port with 
this one end in view. He says: 


I visited Chefoo and the highest open port, 
Neuchwang in Manchuria, Taku and Tientsin, 
and the island of Formosa. I lived at Peking, 
and knew that city. I went through the mis- 
sionary hospitals. I attended synods and 
church services. I saw the missionaries, 
ladies and gentlemen, in their homes. I saw 
them all, Catholic and Protestant, and I have 
the same opinion of them all. They are all 
doing good work; they merit all the support 
that philanthropy can give them... . I un- 
qualifiedly and in the strongest language that 
tongue can utter give to these men and 
women who are living and dying in China 
and in the far East my full and unadulterated 


The Witness 
of the Diplomats 


commendation. 


We wish that these: five testimonies 
might be read far and wide. He who 
in the face of this array of expert 
opinion still declares that the mis- 
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sionaries are the cause of the convulsion 
now taking place in the Chinese empire 
and that their labors there for nearly a 
century have had no appreciable effect 
must love ignorance rather than knowl- 
edge and darkness rather than light. 


The impulse of the 
entrance into the twen- 
tieth century is being 
directed among Methodists toward in- 
crease of membership as earnestly as 
toward the raising of money. The call 
issued recently for volunteers for special 
service finds ready response. Each vol- 
unteer pledges to undertake some definite 
service for Christ. The reasons for ask- 
ing for such a pledge are that practically 
multitudes of Christians do no aggressive 
work to build up the church and that a 
special crisis is now upon us demanding 
special efforts for a great revival in the 
opening years of the new century that 
will uplift all nations. It is believed that 
many are being moved solemnly to conse- 
crate themselves at this time to particu- 
lar service in bringing souls to Christ, 
and the response to the call shows that 
this belief is justified. The volunteers 
are asked to seek individuals unconverted, 
to help them to devote their lives to 
Christ and to secure their enrollment as 
members of the church. They are to try 
to lead the children of church members 
to become communicants and those whose 
parents are outside of all churches, to labor 
to relieve the suffering and the sorrow- 
ing, in short, to do all that Christians are 
expected to do, but under definite instruc- 
tions, with distinct aims and with organ- 
izations which will quicken each member 
so that he will not stop short of the re- 
sults aimed at. It is a new Christian En- 
deavor movement for those of all ages 
who will enroll themselves as voluuteers. 
The movement should be well under way 
when the third world conference of Meth- 
odists gathers in London next September. 
Appointments as delegates to this meet- 
ing are eagerly sought. The first session 
will be held in the Old City Road Chapel, 
where John Wesley preached and where 
he and his brother Charles are buried. 
The meeting will be a great event in the 
history of Methodism. 


Methodist Forward 
Movement 


The questions in regard 
py mecha to creed revision sent 

down by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly last May were to be 
answered by the presbyteries at their fall 
meetings, generally held in September. 
These answers were to be in furtherance 
of the work of the committee which was 
appointed by the assembly to consider 
the whole matter and were to be reported 
to that committee in aid of its work. The 
response of the presbyteries, though gen- 
eral, has not been universal, and is of 
interest chiefly as indicating the probable 
form of the committee’s report as deter- 
mined by the informally expressed senti- 
ment of the church. A large majority of 
the presbyteries which have thus far 
voted have declared themselves in favor 
of some change in the situation, either by 
revision of the Confession, an explana- 
tory statement or the substitution of a 
briefer and more simply worded creed. 
The large Cleveland presbytery, with only 
four opposing votes, advised the substi- 
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tution of a briefer creed, only one of the 
minority being opposed to change of any 
kind. The large presbyteries of Chicago 
and New York meet in October, and their 
advice to the committee is uncertain. It 
may be well to recall the fact that this 
committee was appointed by the General 
Assembly in answer to the petition of 
thirty-seven presbyteries, more than half 
of which asked for a new and shorter 
creed, and this trend of opinion, so pro- 
nounced at the beginning of the move- 
ment, seems to have gathered force with 
the wider discussion of the subject. The 
committee is free to suggest what action 
it pleases to the assembly, but it can 
hardly disregard so decided ar expression 
of the deliberate opinion of the majority 
of the church. 


The real difficulty of the 
situation in which the 
Presbyterian Church finds 
itself and from which many of its mem- 
bers seek relief in the revision movement 
is the difficulty of the ordination vow. 
Both teaching and ruling elders (minis- 
ters and elders, in the modern use of 
words) at ordination are required to sub- 
scribe to the Westminster Confession; 
but what that subscription signifies has 
never been officially and finally defined. 
It must be remembered that both the Eng- 
lish and Seotch Presbyterian churches, 
from which the American Presbyterian 
church derives, were not newly organized 
sects, but national churches reformed in 
doctrine and government according to 
what the reformers believed were Scrip- 
tural models. There was never any 
question of compelling laymen to sub- 
scribe to a creed, and Presbyterian lay- 
men may believe as little or as much of 
the Confession as they please, so long as 
they satisfy the ruling elders of their 
Christian faith and faithfulness. But 
in the teaching and ruling eldership the 
burden of an ancient and over-elaborate 
creed makes itself felt in the revision 
movement. For example, the presbytery 
of Washington in the Presbyterian strong- 
hold of Pennsylvania, after affirming its 
loyalty to the Confession and asking for 
‘fan authoritative statement of the sub- 
stance of our doctrines, expressed in mod- 
ern, untechnical terms”’ for the informa- 
tion of the people, adds, ‘“‘If it should not 
be felt that such a statement will give 
suflicient relief to those oftice-bearers who 
are disturbed by certain interpretations 
of our Confession . . . we should not ob- 
ject to a brief explanatory statement as 
to what our ordination vow involves.” 
No wonder The Interior, in commenting 
on this action, reiterates its desire for “a 
brief, clear, evangelical creed’’ and ‘‘a 
straight, clear, con amore subscription ; 
one that will need no explanations, eva- 
sions or apologies.’”’ To this we believe 
the Christian self-respect of the Presby- 
terian ministers and ruling elders will 
ultimately bring the church. 


Presbyterian 
Ordination Vows 


Many communi- 
ties are waiting 
the verdict of 
the census to learn how prosperous or 
how “decadent” they are. To some an 
increase of numbers will bring cheer and 
hope; to others a loss will confirm de- 
pression. But there are other factors to 


What the Census Returns 
Will not Tell 
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be considered. In the increase, has the 
quality kept pace with the quantity? In 
the decrease, have the best gone out, or 
the worst? How do standards of living 
compare? What are the evidences of 
thrift? What can be said of public in- 
stitutions—the church, the school, the 
library? Many a quiet community does 
not need to wait for the verdict of figures 
to be assured that the decade has been 
one of great progress. 


It seems difficult to edu- 
cate some communities to 
the support of the church 
on the principle of direct giving. Those 
who have charge of affairs say, ‘“‘ The peo- 
ple will not give unless they get some re- 
turn for their money.” Hence they claim 
the need of fairs, suppers, etc. It does 
not appear to have entered into the con- 
sciousness of the public, either leaders or 
led, that the church, with its preaching 
and ordinances, makes any return for the 
money expended in support. In one 
place, where a “union meeting house” 
stood for years without a church organi- 
zation, even the foremost members of the 
little band first gathered for a time held 
the opinion that this public enterprise 
was to be sustained in the same way as 
the yearly agricultural fair. Some older 
churches seem to be degenerating to 
much the same conception. Any church 
sustained as it ought to be and carrying 
out its mission is worth far more to the 
community than it costs, and*to its mem- 
bers who collectively compose it it is the 
temple where God dwells. 


The Church as 
an Investment 


Nothing similar in scope 
or value to the World’s 
Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago in 1893 has marked the Paris 
Exposition. Indeed, its religious aspects 
are almost altogether of the philanthropic 
and humanitarian order. - Yet it is not to 
come to its end without one outstanding 
evidence of religion in its institutional 
form. From Oct. 9 to 12 the Interna- 
tional Sunday Rest Congress will be held 
under the auspices of the French minis- 
ters of commerce, industry, post offices 
and telegraphs, with reports and discus- 
sions on seven topics. As is obvious, this 
assemblage will consider only the physi- 
cal and industrial gains arising from the 
week day rest. But it is gratifying that 
this aspect of the subject, which has been 
so much in abeyance on the Continent 
during the century, is to receive atten- 
tion, and the fact that Dr. W. W. Atter- 
bury, senior secretary of the New York 
Sabbath Commission, and Rey. E. G. 
Thurber, D. D., pastor of the American 
Chapel in Paris, will participate in the 
conference as official delegates of the 
United States, appointed by Commissioner- 
general Peck, shows the disposition of 
Christian organizations and individuals 
to co-operate with these eminent French 
publicists. Dr. Atterbury, indeed, who 
attended the Sabbath Rest Congress in 
Brussels in 1897, has been widely instru- 
mental in fostering the changed public 
sentiment with reference to the Lord’s 
Day which has marked the last few years 
in Europe. On the day before the assem- 
bling of this Paris congress a religious 
conference will be held to consider the 
principal obstacles to the religious ob- 
servance of Sunday. 


The Paris Sunday 
Rest Conference 
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Current History 


On the 18th the State 
Department was made 
aware of Germany’s declaration to the 
Powers that she considered it a “‘ prelim- 
inary condition for entering into diplo- 
matie negotiations with the Chinese gov- 
ernment” that there be “a surrender of 
such persons as are determined upon as 
being the first and real perpetrators of 
the crimes committed in Peking against 
international law.’’ Germany further 
contended that the representatives of the 
Powers were in a position ‘‘to make or 
adduce in this investigation fully valid 
testimony”; and that any indifference 
toward the idea of just expiation by any 
Power ‘‘ would be equivalant to indiffer- 
ence toward a repetition of the crime.” 
To this proposal Italy’ and Austria are 
said to have given their assent. France 
has taken practically the same position 
as the United States. Great Britain’s 
reply is awaited eagerly, for she seems to 
hold the balance of power. 


Germany’s Proposal 


The United States replied to 
this communication on the 21st. 
It reiterated what it has asserted from 
the first, namely, its intention to demand 
exemplary punishment of the notable 
leaders in the crimes committed in Pe- 
king and elsewhere in China, and its belief 
that such punishment is ‘‘an essential 
element of any effective settlement which 
shall prevent a recurrence of outrages 
and bring about permanent safety and 
peace.” But it pointed out that no 
punitive measures would be as deterrent 
in the future as punishment by the im- 
perial authority itself; and it further 
insisted that it was only just to China 
that the imperial authority be given an 
opportunity to do this. 


Our Reply 


In taking this position 

The ® ro pi Con the Administration has 
2 incurred the criticism of 

the European press, which interprets the 
act as a withdrawal of the United States 
from the concert of the Powers. It sub- 
jects us to the charge by these critics of 
being over optimistic as to the willing- 
ness of the highest Chinese officials to 
punish the guilty, they knowing full well 
that if the punishment begins it must in- 
clude the empress dowager and Prince 
Tuan. And it must be said that the lat- 
est reports from Peking and Shanghai do 
not indicate any disposition of the em- 
press dowager or the emperor to disci- 
pline Prince Tuan or to punish with any 
severity the Boxers or the other guilty 
officials. In fact, the evidence all points 
the other way. But the United States, 
with its avowed policy of non-interven- 
tion for political ends, its disinclination 
to be drawn into a diplomatic tangle or 
into a war, has preferred to be discreet 
and trustful. At the same time it de- 
clares anew that the exemplary punish- 
ment of the guilty is an article of its 
policy which will be insisted upon later 
should the imperial government not do 
its duty. In short, we prefer to play our 
hand alone, but serve notice on China 
that there is a hand of steel under the 
glove of velvet. We trust her to do the 
right, but if she will not we intend to see 
that the right is done. To this end orders 


have been sent to re-enforce our naval 
force in Chinese waters. 


In addition to the re- 
eset isn athe fusal of the United 
States to be party to Germany’s drastic 
punitive policy, the week has seen deci- 
sions on other important matters. Earl 
Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching have 
been accepted as representatives of China 
sufficiently endowed with pewer to en- 
able them and the representatives of the 
United States to enter into preliminary 
negotiations “looking toward the return 
of the imperial Chinese government and 
to the resumption of its authority at Pe- 
king, and toward the negotiation of a 
complete settlement by duly appointed 
plenipotentiaries of the Powers and of 
China,.”” This quotation from the cor- 
respondence in answer to Prince Ching, 
under date of Sept. 21, is in harmony 
with the declaration of purpose in the 
note to Germany of the same date, and 
makes it clear that while the United 
States is willing now to negotiate with 
China, she considers such negotiations 
but preliminary to the joint negotiations 
of the Powers with China, in which she 
expects to participate in the future. 

To Russia’s question, ‘‘ Has the United 
States the intention to transfer the resi- 
dence of the legation from Peking to Tien- 
tsin?’’ the United States has replied 
that it has no present intention of with- 
drawing its legation from Peking to Tien- 
tsin. It is significant that Russia’s ques- 
tion implied no such withdrawal of Rus- 
sian influence from China as her first 
proposition to the United States sug- 
gested. 

So far from withdrawing its legation 
from Peking, the United States has author- 
ized Minister Conger to proceed with nego- 
tiations with Prince Ching and Li Hung 
Chang; it is about to order General 
Chaffee to provide the American legation 
with a force of about 2,000 soldiers as a 
guard of safety, sufficient to protect it 
should Peking see violence again, or to es- 
cort the minister, his attachés and other 
Americans to the coast should it become 
necessary todo so. The remainder of his 
present force of troops General Chaffee 
will be ordered to withdraw to the coast 
as soon as possible, from whence they will 
proceed to the Philippines, accessible if 
they should be needed inthe future. Thus 
the United States has finally met the 
shrewd lead of Russia endeavoring to win 
us as an ally in a policy sure to lead to in- 
ternational dissension and dishonorable 
to usasanation. That our minister and 
legation will be,protected and that it is 
our intention to be counted in in the final 
settlement are made plain, and at the 
same time we have avoided seeming to 
join in the policy of browbeating the Chi- 
nese by a display of military strength, and 
also will escape making good even the 
conditional pledge made to Germany that 
our troops should be under the direction 
of Count Waldersee, the German diplo- 
mat and general, whose arrival in Peking 
within a few days will mark another 
epoch in the history of the negotiations. 
Being between two fires, on the one hand 
those who advocated the policy of scut- 
tle and, on the other, those who were 
strenuous for vigorous military and puni- 
tive measures, the Administration has 
taken the middle course. 
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The allies seem to have 
Tee nates brought order out of dis- 

order in Peking, looting has 
diminished, and the natives in quarters 
guarded by certain of the nations are 
once more taking up their normal pur- 
suits. In other sections of the city a 
reign of terror obtains still. Punitive 
expeditions are constantly going forth to 
outlying towns in search of Boxers, or 
to provide for the safe resumption of 
communications between Peking and its 
sources of supply of food and fuel. The 
forces of the allies left in Tientsin -and 
vicinity during the past week have en- 
gaged the Chinese occupants of the 
Pietang forts on the river leading to 
Peking and defeated them. The exchange 
of posts between Sir Claude MacDonald, 
now Britsh minister at Peking, and Sir 
Ernest Satow, now at Tokio, is a fact of 
more than ordinary significance, indicat- 
ing Lord Salisbury’s realization at last 
that the situation in Peking ‘demands 
abler handling than it has had or was 
likely to have with Sir Claude MacDonald 
in charge. Sir Ernest Satow is not rated 
highly as a positive, original character, 
but no man in the Orient knows China 
or the Chinese better, and his subtlety 
and special information, if backed by 
resolution at the British Foreign Office, 
may resuscitate British prestige in Peking 
somewhat. Coming from Japan, too, 
where he has been on the inside, he will 
be able to further the better understand- 
ing between Great Britain and Japan 
which the best interests of both countries 
demand. 


Reports from Manchuria 
respecting Russian cruelty 
to the Chinese are coming in now, and 
they paint Russian barbarism in most 
somber colors. Fortunately, an Ameri- 
can observer, Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
is on the ground, who can be relied upon 
to deal with the facts dispassionately, 
and his letters to the New York Evening 
Post will be exceedingly valuable for this 
as well as for many other reasons. The 
dispatches from Moscow represented that 
the Russians at Blagovetchensk deliber- 
ately forced five thousand of the Chinese 
into the Amur River to drown. Profes- 
sor Wright puts the number as between 
three and four thousand ; says that they 
were peaceable Chinese, who were forced 
by the Cossacks to take to rafts which 
were entirely inadequate, and that hence 
most of them were drowned ere they 
crossed, the stream being black with their 
bodies. He also tells of seeing thirty 
villages and hamlets of the Chinese in 
flames. He attributes the act to fear and 
the license of the local Cossacks rather 
than to any orders from high officials, 
being similar in its origin aid symptoms 
to the mob violence of our own South, or 
the action of the pioneers of America in 
their dealings with the Indians. 
Unfortunately there are signs of fric- 
tion in the southern provinces, and of 
coming luss of authority by the viceroys, 
whose pro-foreign sympathies thus far 
have saved the missions and trading out- 
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posts and held the people back from vio- - 


lence. Prince Tuan and his faction, whom 
the latest edicts of the empress dowager 
defiantly re-endow with authority, are 
working against these viceroys, and their 
heads are in danger unless the Powers 
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stand by them, as they are bound to do by 
every obligation of right and duty. 





The impending British elec- 

7 British tion will not stir the electors 
lection a 

deeply, for on the main issue, 
namely the necessity and justness of the 
South African war, the electors are prac- 
tically agreed, the dissentient minority 
being very small. Personal jealousies 
among the Liberal leaders, too cautious 
leadership of the party by Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, the lack of either 
a “dominating statesman or a vivid dem- 
agogue”’ in the party ranks who on plat- 
form or in parliament might have taken 
advantage of the glaring defects of the 
ministry’s course and the War Depart- 
ment’s disastrous blunders to rouse the 
Liberals and the Radicals to a vigorous 
opposition to the ministry—all these facts 
have brought the Liberal party up to the 
polls with less hope than they have had 
in any similar contest during the last 
twenty years. Mr. John Morley still in- 
sists that the war was needless, as does 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, but the 
latter joins .with Herbert Gladstone, 
Lord Rosebery and the other Liberal 
leaders in admitting that once begun the 
only outcome of the war was such action 
by the British government as should put 
beyond peradventure British supremacy 
in South Africa. Liberal criticism of the 
ministry in the brief campaign just 
ahead, therefore, will take the form of 
criticism of methods rather than princi- 
ples of action, and of imputations of in- 


ability on the part of the Conservatives 


to carry out the work of army reform 
which all agree lies just ahead. 


Of course other motives 
will enter into the voting 
of Liberal electors, such 
as distrust of the alliance between the 
Ministry and the Establishment, the in- 
ability of the Ministry to tackle boldly 
the evils of the liquor trade, ete. But 
none of these convictions will shape the 
issue perceptibly. It will be a “khaki?” 
campaign, in which the Ministry will ap- 
peal to the country for support of its 
course during the war; and such ap- 
proval it is likely to get. Then will come 
the inevitable reconstruction of the cabi- 
net, with Mr. Goschen and Lord Lands- 
downe relegated to the rear, Mr. Cham- 
berlain possibly put at the head of the 
war department, and Lord Salisbury may- 
hap giving to Mr. Balfour a post of 
importance in the cabinet. Be the 
changes what they may, the fact is that 
Mr. Chamberlain will be the dominating 
figure in the party, as today he unques- 
tionably is the most imposing figure in 
British political life. Men differ funda- 
mentally as to his motives, but there is 
little difference of opinion as to his re- 
sources of will and mind, and we have no 
doubt but that the writer in the current 
Fortnightly Review, who with caustic pen 
touches on Liberal shortcomings, is quite 
right when he says that the attempt to 
represent Mr. Chamberlain as a design- 
ing monster has been ridiculously over- 
done, and has defeated its ends. ‘“In- 


The Character 
of the Campaign 


sane bitterness, histrionic suspicions and 
melodramatic indictments” have done 
Mr. Chamberlain no harm and the Lib- 
eral party much injury. 
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The preliminary report of 
"sas the Taft Commission to 

the Philippines made pub- 
lic last week is encouraging on the whole. 
It was sent from Manila Aug. 21 and 
made public last week. The insurgent 
activity is reported as confined to small 
guerrilla bands, and nearly all the promi- 
nent generals and politicians except 
Aguinaldo have either been captured or 
have surrendered,.and have taken the 
oath of all€giance. The policy of le- 
niency culminating in amnesty was caus- 
ing the lessening of revolt when the rais- 
ing of the political issue in the United 
States—reported in the Philippines in full 
—gave hope to the insurgent leaders and 
stayed surrenders until they could await 
the result of elections. If the election 
confirms the present policy of dealing 
with the islands, the commissioners pre- 
dict that the insurrection will disappear 
in sixty days by surrender of leaders and 
the fading away of the rank and file. 
Such a change of policy, the commission- 
ers assert, would simply reopen factional 
strife between jealous tribal leaders, lead 
to chaos and anarchy and require and jus- 
tify active interference by our own or 
some other government. 





There are two ways of 
Age pad Faithful jooking at this statement. 
pins It can be accepted as the 
honest statement of opinion of men whose 
record hitherto as jurists or as educators 
has been impeccable, ‘or it may be taken 
as the contribution of puppets in the 
hands of the Administration, who when 
asked for testimony that would help the 
Administration in the coming election 
sent it. Such is the attitude toward it 
taken by anti-expansion journals. We 
prefer to believe that the commissioners 
told the truth as they saw it. They may 
not be as accurately informed about pres- 
ent conditions in the islands as they 
ought to be, or know as intimately as oth- 
ers what are the real sentiments of the 
Filipinos towards the United States. But 
their defects, if they have them, are due 
to limitations of knowledge, not to moral 
obliquity and a disposition to call black 
white. That just at this time there 
should be a renewal of insurgent activity 
is not surprising in view of the proved 
relations between the Filipinos’ hopes 
and the outcome of the presidential elec- 
tion. The next few weeks are as critical 
ones for them as for our electors, and the 
Hongkong junta is clever, whatever else 
may be said against it. 
Judged by the number of 
men on strike the miners 
have gained. But con- 
siderable anthracite coal continues to be 
mined and find its way to market; this, 
however, has not prevented a rise in price 
of nearly $2 perton. The refusal of Pres- 
ident Mitchell of the United Miners’ 
Union to permit the employees of the 
Jeddo colliery to accept their employer’s 
offer to submit the alleged or real griev- 
ances to arbitration has led some to lose 
sympathy for the strikers asaclass. But 
President Mitchell, realizing that it is a 
war in which companies or regiments can- 
not be allowed to cease fighting without 
impairing the morale of the whole army, 
has been forced to rule as he has. On 
the other hand, his effort to secure arbi- 
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tration on the whole matter at issue, to 
which all miners and all operators should 
be parties and be bound by the decision, 
has not succeeded and cannot, chiefly be- 
cause of the natural feeling of the oper- 
ators that conditions vary so in the vari- 
ous sections and mines that no tribunal 
promulgating a verdict could. possibly 
deal tairly with the situation. Back and 
underneath it all, tod, is the conviction 
still dominant with the average American 
business man that his business is his own, 
that his employees owe allegiance prima- 
rily to him and not to their class, and 
that in case of complaint they should 
prefer their desire to him rather than by 
third parties whose character and motives 
may be unknown or distrusted. A state 
board of arbitration, with sufficient power 
to summon witnesses and punish for con- 
tempt of court, and above suspicion, 
might do what no board hastily appointed 
and of limited authority could do now. 
If nothing else, it could discriminate be- 
tween operators and refuse to pass judg- 
ment en bloc, which the public is forced 
to do now. Some operators are guilty; 
some are not. Some miners are right in 
striking; others not. 

As was to have been expected, the spec- 
tacle of men at work and satisfied in cer- 
tain of the collieries was more than some 
of the striking miners could stand, so 
they resorted to violence in an effort to 
intimidate the workers and end their 
class disloyalty. The sheriff of Schuylkill 
County was called on on the 2ist. He 
found out, after a clash with the strikers 
at Shenendoah in which two were killed, 
that he could not control the situation, 
and appealed to Governor Stone for aid 
from the militia. Three regiments were 
called out. They arrived on the 22d, and 
since then violence has ceased. 

It will not be at all surprising if similar 
conditions soon exist in the other sections 
of the strike field. President Mitchell and 
the other union officials may have roused 
a steed which they cannot control. They 
discountenance violence, but the rank and 
file, with names like Axalavage, Sazitska, 
Stalmecovich, Wusdickey—these are the 
names of some of the strikers killed or 
wounded by the sheriff’s deputies at 
Shenandoah—are not by training or tem- 
perament fitted to wage industrial war 
within the limits laid down by law. The 
aboriginal instincts soon assert them- 
selves. Then society has to step in, 
the strike sooner or later -ends with de- 
sires unrealized, and the last estate of 
the strikers is worse than the first. Soci- 
ety has much to learn about compulsory 
arbitration for such differences of opin- 
ion. But she will not tolerate mob vio- 
lence as a method of adjudication. Under 
most favorable and peaceful conditions 
society suffers grievously by a strike. 
More it will not stand. 


Galveston once more is under 
civil law and administration. 
The total death list is now put at con- 
siderably more than 6,000. Miss Clara 
Barton has been stricken with illness, 
but will not leave the city, preferring to 
direct the Red Cross campaign from her 
sickbed and die in the harness if die she 
must. The Red Cross officials estimate 
the number of homeless in the city as six 
or eight thousand. Funds and food and 
clothing pour in, and the heart of the 
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nation is still sensitive to the needs of a 
brave people who are bravely trying to 
get on their feet again. One of the seri- 
ous problems is the credit of the city.as 
such and its ability to carry its former 
debt and as well secure loans for the 
work of reconstruction necessarily before 
it. As we go to press reports of great 
damage to life and property by the rising 
of Texan rivers are coming in. 








Mr. Moorfield Storey, eminent in Bos- 
ton as a lawyer, municipal reformer and 
anti-imperialist, has announced his inten- 
tion of voting for Mr. Bryan. 


The United States is acting as mediator 
between France and Venezuela, which 
have been estranged somewhat since 
1890, when Venezuela gave passports to 
all foreign ministers in Caraccas. France 
did not re-establish diplomatic relations, 
and now Venezuela is endeavoring to 
bring about a reconciliation through the 
good offices of the United States. 

Scrutiny of the Cuban election returns 
shows a large majority of delegates who 
will favor absolute independence of the 
island from the United States. The con- 
duct of the Negro party, victorious in the 
elections in Santiago province, immedi- 
ately after the result was announced has 
not lessened the desire of the conserva- 
tive Spaniards of the province and the 
island that the authority of the United 
States be not wholly withdrawn. 


Senator D. Caffrey of Louisiana, for 
personal reasons being compelled to de- 
cline the nomination of the National 
party as President of the United States, 
the movement has collapsed to the extent 
that there will be no candidates for the 
presidency or vice-presidency, the adher- 
ents of the party in Massachusetts, at 
least, intendirig to nominate one candi- 
date for the electoral college, in this way 
finding a vent for the expression of con- 
victions which they hold. 


Quien 








The tenor of the speeches by Secretary 
of the Navy Long of Massachusetts, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy Herbert of Ala- 
bama, and Governors Rollins 6f New 
Hampshire and Johnston of Alabama 
last week was such as to cheer the hearts 
of patriots who deplore sectional animosi- 
ties. The fact that the state of New 
Hampshire gave her gifts to the battle- 
ships so impartially, the Kearsarge and 
the Alabama typifying the North and the 
South, as well as recalling one of the 
great naval combats of the Civil War, 
and the fact that such officials could hon- 
estly speak so cordially of each other’s 
fellow-citizens’ present loyalty to one flag 
and one country and past loyalty to hon- 
est convictions both indicate how far the 
reconciliation between North and South 
has gone, 





If China should reply to the United States, 
when we present claims for destruction of life 
and property, that when the Chinese were 
massacred in Idaho and other Western siates 
we did nothing as a nation to punish the 
guilty, and that, therefore, she in turn is 
exempt from paying indemnity now, the 
Springfield Republican thinks it would be 
“difficult indeed to conceive the indignation 
of the missionary societies and religious week- 
lies.” But what if it had been demonstrable 
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by China that Federal and state officials had 
been guilty of inciting the Idaho massacres, 
does the Springfield Republican suppose that 
the United States would have tried to evade or 
eould have avoided paying indemnities to 
China? The situation now happens to be one 
in which Christendom has proof that the high- 
est Chinese officials incited the destruction 
of mission property and missionaries. 


Our Forward Step 


As already announced, our issue next 
week will bear the supplementary title 
The Christian World, and will initiate 
the special monthly numbers which will 
henceforth be a regular and important 
feature of this journal. Considerably 
enlarged in size, generously illustrated, 
supplied with contributions and editorial 
matter of a broad and comprehensive char- 
acter, these ‘‘first of the month” issues 
will reflect the progress and the service of 
Christianity the world over and in vari- 
ous departments of human life. As their 
title indicates, these issues will be closely 
related to the broad movements of the 
kingdom of God. 

We would have our readers fully under- 
stand our motives and aims in this under- 
taking. It is not to make the paper less 
valuable and essential to its present con- 
stituency, but more so. In the many 
changes and improvements which we 
have sought to make in this paper during 
the last decade we have had in mind the 
tastes, the interests and the welfare of 
the large and increasing body of readers 
who have stood loyally by the paper dur- 
ing this period, and who have shown their 
appreciation and confidence in numerous 
ways. Itis for them and for the honor 
of the denomination which we represent 
that we have tried to maintain and ad- 
vance our editorial standards and ideals. 
And we have reason to believe that never 
before did so large a proportion of our 
subscribers find the paper rewarding and 
useful. But we desire to serve our pres- 
ent readers better and at the same time 
appeal to a still larger constituency. 

We do not believe that religion is los- 
ing its interest for the human mind and 
heart. Petty ecclesiasticism, bitter sec- 
tarian feuds, small matters pertaining 
only to the routine life of a local church 
have ceased to claim the attention of 
alert, thoughtful persons ; but the large, 
far-reaching religious movements of the 
day, the gatherings of international scope 
and significance, like our Boston Council 
of a year ago and the recent Ecumenical 
Conference in New York, the leaders and 
pioneers in Christian thought and action, 
are talked about and written about and 
read about in all lands as perhaps never 
before. Moreover, people generally are 
interested still in, the individual bodies 
of Christians, provided in their denomina- 
tional life they are keeping step with the 
advancing purposes of God. And as re- 
spects the local church and every humble 
and restricted sphere of Christian labor, 
the world is ready and glad to know of 
what is actually being done there for the 
reclaiming and uplifting of men. 

The Congregationalist, then, does not be- 
lieve that, what we call the secular drift 
of the times has narrowed the sphere and 
the opportunity of the religious paper. 
It has opened new regions, provided new 
material and best of all given the ed- 
itors a new inspiration at the same 
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time that it has made their work more 
exacting and brought to the reader larger 
returns for his financial outlay than ever 
before in the history of religious journal- 
ism. 

It is with the hope of rendering the 
largest service to our denomination and 
to Christian interests generally that we 
have devised this forward step. This 
larger monthly number will not detract 
from the value of each week’s issue, but 
will permit the expansion of depart- 
ments and features which will continue 
to be prominent every week. The insti- 
tution of these “Christian World” num- 
bers is not a radical revolution but a nat- 
ural evolution, and one demanded by the 
honorable history of this the oldest reli- 
gious journal in America, It is far from 
being a step into the already crowded field 
of secular periodical literature, but, as the 
name chosen signifies, it is an effort to 
ally ourselves with the interests and the 
progress of the entire Christian world. 
As such we trust and believe that it will 
win general approval. 


The Diamond Jubilee of Home 
Missions 

We do not see how the officers of our 
Home Missionary Society could have re- 
frained from inviting the churches to 
celebrate its diamond jubilee. The soci- 
ety is the foster mother of the great ma- 
jority of them. Seventy-five years of 
organized home missions deserve grate- 
ful and joyous recognition on the part of 
the entire household of American Con- 
gregationalists. Indeed, without home 
missions would there be any such house- 
hold ? 

The fathers of 1798 and 1826 were men 
of vision. They discovered, dimly it may 
be, the possibilities of a greater West at 
a time when most of that West lay un- 
explored and almost unknown under 
French or Spanish soil, and when their 
wisest statesman, Daniel Webster, was 
exclaiming, ‘‘What do we want of this 
vast, worthless area, this region of sav- 
ages and wild beasts, of deserts and shift- 
ing sands, and whirlwinds of dust, of 
cactus and prairie dogs?’’ The worldly- 
wise man of the hour is not always wiser 
in his generation than the children of 
light. 

It was at such a time that the fathers 
of New England and New York, with 
mighty faith and rare prophetic instinct, 
organized their society for gospel expan- 
sion, and began the work of pre-empting 
with Christian education “the vast and 
worthless area” vaguely known as “the 
West.” Seventy-five years of home mis- 
sionary effort have nearly run, and the 
prescience of the founders of the Home 
Missionary Society stands approved be- 
fore the world. 

Not the least, nor yet the largest, re- 
sult is the debt that Congregationalism 
owes to home missions. It is not easy to 
suppose just what and: where the Pilgrim 
faith and polity would be today without 
this agent, which our churches East and 
West have so loyally employed and sus- 
tained for three-quarters of a century. 
Four-fifths of all the churches were 
planted or have been succored in time 
of need by home missionary money. 
Twenty millions of dollars have been 
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thus invested, until all the way from 
Plymouth Rock td the Golden Gate the 
land is dotted with living memorials of 
home missionary enterprise. Yet these 
numerical results alone, without the in- 
finitely larger good for which they stand, 
would be an unrewarding record. 

“The kingdom of heaven is_ like 
leaven,” and every church thus founded 
has been a handful of leaven cast into the 
private and public life of the nation. 
Around these churches communities have 
gathered, and in every such community 
the church has been the nucleus of moral 
and orderly life. Such communities mul- 
tiplied across the state give character to 
a commonwealth, and such multiplied 
commonwealths: make a nation strong by 
making it righteous. 

Ina government of the people and by 
the people, nothing counts for so much 
as high ideals of duty. With these en- 
throned in the thought and life of the 
people, a nation may meet almost any 
shock whether from within or without. 
And nothing has yet been discovered on 
earth or revealed from heaven that has 
power to create higher ideals of duty 
than Christianity and the obligations it 
inculeates. It is thus that a society 
whose sole function is the planting of 
churches enters into the hidden life of a 
nation in ways that political parties can- 
not enter, and which even Christian men 
are sometimes slow to acknowledge. Not 
only law, order, temperance, respect for 
the Sabbath, security of life and prop- 
erty and the claims of humanity are thus 
conserved and fostered, but the instinct 
of patriotism itself, in which the very 
life of the nation consists, finds its nurs- 
ing mother in the Church of Christ. 

Lest this should seem too strong a 
statement, listen to the testimony of no 
less an interpreter of history than Dr. 
Richard 8S, Storrs, who declared in his 
own pulpit, ‘Home missions have saved 
America once and will save it again if 
needed,’’ and. when asked for the full 
meaning of the words he pointed to the 
thousands of volunteers that enlisted in 
the Union army from the home mission- 
ary churehes and communities of the 
Middle West. It was true. From a 
careful inquiry instituted near the close 
of the Civil War it was ascertained that 
the Congregational churches of the en- 
tire West on both sides of the Mississ- 
ippi, nearly every one of them a plant of 
the Home Missionary Society, ‘‘sent into 
the army of the Union one in four of 
their entire male membership, including 
in the count old men, invalids and boys.” 

For such reasons and for others that 
might be named, Congregationalists may 
well celebrate seventy-five years of home 
missions, and for the same reasons’and at 
the same time they may well rededicate 
themselves to the advance and comple- 
tion of a work that has shown its power 
to do so much for the temporal and spir- 
itual well-being of the nation. It. is a 
time for gratitude and for its practical 
expression. So great and good a cause 
should not remain handicapped by debt, 
nor its progress be crippled with inade- 
quate resources.» Appeals have been 
sent out for memorial gifts and thank- 
offerings such as may appropriately mark 
a jubilee year. “Many responses have 
been received and many more it is hoped 
are on the way. Congregationalists may 


well remember that home missions are 
not only contributing to the saving of 
America but their continued success is 
the ultimate hope of every other form of 
Christian endeavor dear to our churches. 
Each new fountain opened by the Home 
Missionary Society is a new source of 
supply from which all our organized be- 
nevolences are to draw their support. 
These advancing armies of the kingdom 
are to be equipped and loyally sustained, 
but they must all fail if the base of sup- 
plies shall be cut off or imperiled. 





Leaders of Laborers 


A case of a labor leader has just come 
to our attention which illustrates one of 
the difficulties of working men in finding 
representatives who will be true to their 
interests. With his constituents at home 
this alleged friend of labor is jealous of 
the rights of the wage-earner and is ever 
his zealous champion against the oppres- 
sion of the capitalists. So he secures the 
votes of the working men and is elected 
to office. 

But when he takes his seat as the rep- 
resentative of labor, he is a different man 
from what his constituents expected. 
He still talks for the laboring masses, he 
denounces capitalists. But privately he 
contrives to be the tool of the corpora- 
tions. He is mainly intent upon getting 
such returns for his votes as will enable 
him to continue in public life, without 
the necessity of visible employment or 
the risks of business. 

Another case in point is that of a great 
strike, whose secret history has not yet 
been written, but in which it seems to be 
the fact that one of the highest leaders 
of the working men was hired by capital- 
ists to lead the strike for the sake of fore- 
ing down the stock of the corporation in 
order that these foreign speculators might 
buy it up at a great profit. This leader 
engineered the strike, which was of ex- 
ceptional severity, and secured the depres- 
sion of the stock. The strike caused the 
discharge from employment of many of 
his fellow-employees, who sacrificed them- 
selves for the supposed benefit of their 
entire class. As a consequence of his 
part in the transaction he has been able 
to live for several years since the event 
without work, dabbling in politics and 
figuring as a lobbyist in the employ of 
persons unknown. 

Cases of other labor leaders might be 
mentioned who are in the movement for 
their personal benefit, whether it is for 
the sake of the notoriety, or because the 
prominence will make them of so much 
more cash value for the corporations to 
buy off, or because they may find an en- 
trance thereby into politics, with the sor- 
did and criminal ways of accumulating 
money which inhere in the shady walks 
of this occupation. Usually they are un- 
educated men, not familiar with either 
money or power. The possession of a 
little of either or both of these turns 
their heads and they become false to the 
friends who elevated them to their re- 
sponsible positions. - 

This feature of the labor situation de- 
prives the working men of those whom 
they trusted as leaders. It makes the 
employer class distrust the labor men. It 
prevents the desirable organization of 
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labor under unselfish and competent lead- 
ers. 

Organization of labor, under modern 
conditions, is the only means of meeting 
organized capital and thus of securing a 
measure of justice toward both parties. 
For the protection of labor it is essential 
that their leaders be absolutely trustwor- 
thy, men who are competent to grasp the 
situation and who secure justice for their 
fellow working men, 

These truths have particular pertinence 
just now when political parties are con- 
sidering their nominations for elective 
offices. Candidates are tryiag to secure 
support as labor leaders who are not wor- 
thy of it, and it is for working men to be 
wary lest they be deceived. The whole 
community is concerned in the financial, 
educational, industrial, physical and 
moral progress of the laboring classes. 





Wise and Unwise Benevolence 


There is something very attractive in 
prompt and ungrudging benevolence. He 
who always responds to an appeal for 
charity usually is lovable in character 
and often does much good. Yet the testi- 
mony of experience and observation is 
unanswerable that such benevolence is 
apt to be mischievous. It usually is im- 
pulsive. It does not investigate and dis- 
criminate between worthy and unworthy 
objects. It often is weak, yielding in or- 
der to avoid trouble and running grave 
risk of helping plausible impostors. 

The personal element in benevolence 
ought to be preserved, as far as may be. 
To give to the poor through a properly 
authenticated charitable organization is 
much better than to bestow one’s alms 
directly. Yet it is better still to interest 
one’s self in the recipients of one’s char- 
ity, thus both co-operating with the or- 
ganization and establishing personal re- 
lations of friendly trust and regard with 
those who are aided. And when this can- 
not easily be done, as in the case of gifts 
to missions, still one may make special 
studies of mission fields, their needs and 
the missionayies at work,‘and thus give 
intelligently and wisely. 

Indiscriminate giving is not the only 
unwise benevolence. It always is unwise 
to give away more than one can afford, 
or to give so much to one cause as to be 
unable to give its fair share to another, 
or to give under the guidance of sympa- 
thy rather than of judicious, systematic 
study and with the aim to make one’s 
gifts go as far as possible in the way of 
results. 

Not every intrinsically worthy object 
deserves help. A struggling church here 
or a young academy there may be merito- 
rious in itself, but if there be already in 
the same region more churches than are 
needed or another and well-established 
academy, it is folly to help to supplement 
them. Nor can. everybody, no matter 
how wealthy, be expected reasonably to 
give to every worthy object. This is an 
age of unprecedented and splendid benev- 
olence. But the best results are reached 
when we study existing needs, select 
those which our own duty seems to 
prompt. us to supply, and give according 
to our means not only gladly but judi- 
ciously. -Wise-- benevolence sometimes 
may seem to lack warmth of heart, but 
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it does most to promote a truly Christian 
civilization. 





In Brief 
In the church’s fall campaign the platform 
is of little worth without the man. 





Some one describes Tolstoi as ‘“‘the last 
great ethical Pantheist.” Last or latest? 


Do not work anxiously for God. Why 
should Christians hurry when Christ can 
wait ? 








The temperance cause has no more earnest 
supporter in Massachusetts than Dr. C. L. 
Morgan. This fact gives special pertinence to 
his article on this subject on another page. 


Cincinnati is to entertain the hosts of Chris- 
tian Endeavor next summer, the trustees of 
the United Society at their meeting last week 
having selected the Ohio city as the rallying 
point for the international meeting. 








The reopening services of Spurgeon’s Met- 
ropolitan Baptist Tabernacle, London, which 
began last week, are to conclude Oct. 18, with 
a united communion service, “ for believers 
of all denominations.”” Most American Bap- 
tists probably would refuse to commune with 
their British brethren on this occasion. 





A Louisiana couple locked their four chil- 
dren in the house on a recent Sunday and 
went tochureh. A fire destroyed their home 
and their children while they were away. 
The moral? Well, not that parents should 
never go to church, but that they should 
never make prisoners of their children. 





Rev. F. B. Meyer in a recent sermon was 
bold enough to say that he was of the opinion 
that the great lack in Christian teaching in 
the past had been in laying too much stress 
upon Christ’s work for us and not enough on 
Christ’s work in us. Justification had been 
magnified at the expense of sanctification. 





The British Weekly expresses astonishment 
and regret that an autograph letter of con- 
gratulation from Queen Victoria to the sultan 
of Turkey should have been sent on the occa- 
sion of his recent jubilee. This and other 
acts of British representatives lead the 
Weekly to say: ‘‘Our statesmen are mis- 
taken indeed if they fancy that the events 
of 1895 and 1896 have faded from the memory 
of the country.” 





The two Congregational, the Baptist, the 
Presbyterian, the Methodist and the Univer- 
salist pastors of Oak Park, Ill., moved by the 
proportions and severity of the industrial 
warfare in Pennsylvania, issued an appeal 
last week to the clergy of Chicago and vicin- 
ity to address and move upon their constitu- 
ents that the latter would wire or write to 
Governor Stone of Pennsylvania urging him 
to call upon the parties to the strife to resort 
to arbitration. The motive back of this is 
commendable, but it is like locking the door 
after the horse is stolen. An arbitration law 
on the statute-book of Pennsylvania would 
be a law which Governor Stone could enforce. 
In the present state of strife he cannot but 
execute the laws which are, not those which 
ought to be. 





The resignation of Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, su- 
perintendent in Alaska for the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society and the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety, is due to local complications con- 
nected with the building and administration 
of the hospital (in a measure due to the fail- 
ure of the city and others to meet their obli- 
gations to the hospital), which, for the time at 
least, would hinder Mr. Wirt’s influence and 
usefulness at Nome. After a careful exami- 
nation of the facts presented, the officers and 
directors of the societies do not find sufficient 
evidence to implicate his honesty or suggest a 
selfish motive in his unsought work at that 





place. From accounts rendered the amounts 
raised for the enlargement of the hospital 
work during his visit East this spring appear 
to have been faithfully expended for the pur- 
pose for which they were contributed. 


Nowhere has the late President Cravath of 
Fisk University been more sincerely mourned 
than in Nashville, where he livéd and labored 
so long. And it speaks much for the power 
of his symmetrical Christian life when the 
white residents of the city join with Fisk 
graduates and students in lamenting his death. 
Apparently the traditional Southern white 
attitude toward the Negro does not make all 
those who hold it incapable of seeing and 
appreciating the work of cultured Christians 
from the North who, like Dr. Cravath, lay 
down their lives in behalf of higher education 
for the blacks. The editor of the Nashville 
Christian Advocate says of Dr. Cravath: 
“There was not a trace of fanaticism or 
crankiness in his character or his methods. 
A Christian man of rare intelligence and 
burning zeal, he followed the beaten track of 
manifest duty without turning aside to the 
right hand or the left. At first, as was nat- 
ural, he had grave difficulties to face and was 
exposed to unjust criticism from various 
quarters. But as time went on and his true 
character displayed itself more fully all oppo- 
sition gave way to respect for the man and his 
work.” At his funeral Dr. J. I. Vance, one 
of the leading Presbyterian pastors of Nash- 
ville, said: “* The supreme triumph of his work 
was that he hada work which commended 
itself to both the white and black man, the 
Southern and the Northern man. If the 
spirit breathed in his work was over the en- 
tire Southland there would be no race ques- 
tions.” 


In and Around Boston 


Last Sunday in the Pulpits 

Probably no more impressive sermon was 
preached in this vicinity than that of Dr. H. 
P. Dewey of Brooklyn at the Old South on 
Qualifications for Just Judgment. He held 
that clarity of view and justness of opinion 
are in direct proportion to purity of life and 
motive ; hence only the good can be trusted 
to form sane judgments. At Mt. Vernon 
Church Dr. Herrick, by request, repeated his 
notable sermon on the Galveston disaster. 

Rev. Daniel Evans of North Cambridge, 
who formerly worked in the Pennsylvania 
mines and revisited them last year, preached 
in the evening on the strike. He sympathized 
with the strikers, believing that their cause 
is just. 
Dr. Sheldon’s Busy Days 

Requests for Dr. Sheldon’s services are so 
numerous that he can only respond to a small 
proportion of them, but Boston has had sev- 
eral opportunities during the past week to 
hear him, and he has made a favorable im- 
pression wherever he has gone. Last Sunday 
afternoon he spoke before the Y. M. C. A. 
and on Monday he gave two addresses. The 
first was at the Ministers’ Meeting, which re- 
solved itself into a question and answer class, 
the discussion hinging chiefly about the cen- 
tral theme of Dr. Sheldon’s teaching, namely, 
the imitation of Christ. The brethren had 
countless questions on their tongues’ ends, and 
to all of them he responded modestly, can- 
didly and suggestively. His main point was 
that if we can once prevail upon Christians to 
adopt this simple principle of following in His 
steps it will result in stronger and more self- 
sacrificing Christian lives. He said he be- 
lieved the people in all our congregations are 
yearning for teaching that demands of them 
sacrifice, and while he did not care particu- 
larly to elaborate the-metaphysics of the mat- 
ter, he felt that for everyday people the ques- 
tion “what would Jesus do” served whole- 
some practical ends. 

Thousands of letters have come to him from 
people whyu at a personal sacrifice are pledg- 
ing themselves to try to follow in His steps, 
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and in his own congregation he has a band of 
resolute young persons bound together by 
this tie and ready to do the hardest and most 
disagreeable kind of service. 

Dr. Sheldon spoke with his usual delibera- 
tion, but displayed the most animation when 
he was questioned respecting his experiment 
in journalism. He said he had done the best 
he could and was not disposed to apologize for 


the results. The paper might have been dull,. 


but it was not bad. 

At the Congregational Club on Monday 
evening Mr. Sheldon faced an exceptionally 
large gathering, many women taking advan- 
tage of the invitation to occupy the galleries. 
After Dr. Withrow had offered prayer and 
the club had sung Mr. Thayer’s hymn, The 
Church of God, printed in The Congregation- 
alist last spring, the president of the club, 
Colonel Hopkins, presented Dr. Sheldon, 
ranking him with the real prophets of the age. 
Dr. Sheldon read from a carefully written 
manuscript but spoke with much vigor and 
directness. His subject was Some Opportu- 
nities Before the Church of Today. We shall 
print this in full next week. 


A Gain for Sabbath Keeping 

The announcement was made last week that 
a Sunday evening performance would be given 
in the Columbia Theater, the proceeds to go 
to the Galveston sufferers. But the board of 
police commissioners forbade the performance, 
and their action not only gratifies the Chris- 
tian people of the city, but is sustained by 
public sentiment irrespective of creeds. Bos- 
ton gives generously to those in need. But 
her spirit of charity would be dried up rather 
than increased in the long run by breaking 
down her Sunday rest. Ex-Mayor Quincy 
made some efforts in that direction when in 
office, which did not add to the honor of his 
reputation as a public administrator. 


Death of Charles C. Burr 

A layman of unusual business ability, loy- 
ally devoted to the service of Christ, passed 
on in the death of Mr. Burr at his home in 
Auburndale, Mass., last Sunday, Sept. 23. 
Born in Worcester, Mass., in 1818, he became 
early in life a member of the dry goods firm 
in Boston of Burr Bros. & Co., later Burr, 
Taft & Co. He has resided in Auburndale for 
more than half a century, and for most of 
that time held offices in the Congregational 
church. He retired from business nearly 
twenty-five years ago. About the same time 
he became a member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, in which ever 
since he has served efficiently. During the 
last year he has been acting chairman of the 
committee, and it is the testimony of its mem- 
bers that no presiding officer has more tact- 
fully furthered its business than he. He was 
a generous giver to religious and charitable 
objects, and a man of public spirit in the 


affairs of local government. The Auburndale: 


church has had no more stanch supporter in 
all these years. He was as unassuming a3 ‘he 
was liberal, and, while he was continually 


opening his purse, he never sought to dictate- 


respecting policies and methods. Mr. Burr 
leaves a wife, one son and one daughter. 


Dr. A. H. Plumb writes of Mr. Burr as. 


follows: 
“To sit for two or three hours nearly every 
Tuesday for eighteen years by the side of this 


able and consecrated man, in a committee 


called to consider a great variety of impor- 
tant and difficult questions of missionary ad- 
ministration, gives one an exalted estimate of 


the value of Mr. Burr’s services to the Board.. 


His elaborate written reports of sub-commit- 
tees, his special and generous interest in the 
children of missionaries, his courtesy and 
kindness, his sublime faith when dark hours 
brought perplexity and fear, his quiet bene- 


factions to ministers and others in need have: 


proved him a ‘faithful and wise steward,’ and 
of such it is written, ‘ Blessed is that servant 


whom his Lord when he cometh shall find so- 


doing.’”’ 
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Twenty-five Years of Woman’s Higher Education 


An Interview with President L. Clark Seelye of Smith College 


It is claimed, as in the address before 
the Iowa Teachers’ Association, Decem- 
ber, 1899, by President Thwing of Adel- 
bert College, that the school and college 
have a more conspicuous place in the 
American social-structure now than for- 
merly, and this coincident, with the wan- 
ing relative rank of the church. As at- 
tendance on the church wanes visibly, 
popular support of schools and colleges 
increases. In short, it is claimed that 
the highest place in the intellectual and 
moral aristocracy of the country no longer 
is held by the clergy, but by the edu- 
cators. To make the argument concrete 
probably those who advance it would say: 
‘“‘Name clergymen of any denomination 
in Massachusetts, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire whose rank in popular estimation 
or influence equals the standing or influ- 
ence of Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Hyde 
of Bowdoin and Tucker of Dartmouth.” 

Without attempting now .to estimate 
the validity of this contention, it should 
not*be overlooked in discussing the ques- 
tion that Mr. Bryce said, in The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, that none of the ed- 
ucators of Great Britain were as well 
known to the British public or as much 
* respected by it as were the heads of the 
leading universities of the United States 
by the American public.- 

One of the men who must be reckoned 
with by him who compiles the Burke’s 
Peerage of this. new ruling class in the 
American democracy is Pres. L. Clark 
Seelye of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., which institution next week cel- 
ebrates with appropriate ceremonies the 
completion of a quarter of a century of 
rich, benign life. The college opened its 
doors solely for women in 1875. Four- 
teen of them, with courage enough to 
brave popular incredulity and disapproval 
and scholarship high enough to pass 
the examinations, which were as rigid 
and high as those in the men’s colleges 
of the time, entered. Last year the col- 
lege had 1,128 students, and this year will 
have even more. It started with a gift 
of $350,000 by Miss Sophia Smith ; it now 
has an endowment of nearly $1,000,000 
and owes nothing on its large and costly 
plant. It began with a few buildings; it 
now has twenty-eight. These facts re- 
specting externals, together with the un- 
collatable and indescribable facts and in- 
fluences of the inner life of the institution 
which together have given the college an 
international reputation, make it impera- 
tive to include President Seelye in any 
list of the ten great educators of America 
—past or present—for he has been presi- 
dent of the college from the first, he laid its 
foundations and has been its dominating 
personality. 

Seated among his books in his office at 
the Administration Building last week, 
President Seelye gave me, with one im. 
portant omission, an explanation of the 
success of the college and some reflec- 
tions on the present status of women’s 
education in this country and its future. 
He omitted to say anything about him- 
self, but of this later. 

“You ask,” he said, ‘‘for the reasons 
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for the success of the college. I should 
attribute it principally to the fact that 
we established a high standard of admis- 
sion at the beginning and have adhered 
to it since, which standard implied no in- 
tellectual inferiority in women. We as- 
sumed that woman was as worthy of and 
capable of a liberal education as man, 
and we aimed at making a college which 
would give special opportunity for the 
development of womanly traits, and 
would be unembarrassed by masculine 
traditions. Other reasons for the success 
of the college have been the sagacity of 
its trustees, the high average of charac- 
ter and good breeding of its students, the 
ability and unity of purpose of its fac- 
ulty, the admirable location of the col- 
lege amid an environment rich in inspira- 
tion and opportunity for research, and 
the housing of the students in small 
groups rather than in a huge caravan- 
sary.” 

“Has the publiec’s attitude toward the 
college and similar institutions changed 
during twenty-five years?” 

“Decidedly. The first girls who en- 
tered Smith did it conscious of much op- 
position to the idea of higher education 
for women, and when willing to brave 
this disfavor there were but few schools 
where they could prepare properly. Now 
public sentiment has changed. All 
classes of society, the rich as well as the 
poor, are eager to give a college training 
to women, and schools competent to pre- 
pare them are numerous.” 

“There have been disappointments, of 
course—the real not approaching the 
ideal?” 

“Yes. Most agreeable surprises. I 
doubted more than anything else when 
we began whether the physical equip- 
ment of the women would equal the 
scholastic demands. The history of the 
college shows that physical health im- 
proves as much as, if not more than, 
the mental strength. The Senior Class in- 
variably is the healthiest class. Only 
nine of our students have died while un- 
dergraduates during twenty-five years. 
Our students’ health is as good if not bet- 
ter than that of the students in men’s 
colleges, because our mode of living 
favors more personal attention to such 
matters.” 

“How is the physical woman cared 
for?” 

“By regular exercise in the gymnasium 
and by all the outdoor sports.” 

“What has this attention to the physi- 
cal led to?”’ 

“To an entirely different conception 
among college women as to their part in 
out-of-door life and sport; and their 
change of attitude has led women gen- 
erally to seek and care for good health.” 

“How far has the utilitarian concep- 
tion of education influenced the college 
woman ?”’ 

“Very little. .Most of the graduates 
marry, but whether married or not they 
leave us determined to do good work in 
church, in Sunday school, in charity ad- 
ministration,‘in college settlement work, 
in which Smith was the first to engage in 


this country. Many become teachers, 
others physicians and some lawyers, but 
even so it is with the altruistic spirit. 
Nothing has pleased me more than the 
practicality of this altruism, shown in 
investigation as well as action, in studying 
such problems as the value of public 
laundries, proper diet for children, ete.” 

“The college woman of today has a 
wider social horizon than the pioneers at 
Smith had?” 

“Yes. I am constantly receiving tes- 
timony from pastors and others engaged 
in bettering civic life of the intelligent 
and self-sacrificing service rendered by our 
graduates to the communities to which 
they return.”’ 

‘“What of the place of religion at Smith, 
and in women’s education ?”’ 

‘Women have a deeper religious spirit 
and less skepticism than men. From the 
first we have stood for the truth that the 
basis of any true intellectual life is a reli- 
gious faith; that you cannot have culture 
without religion ; that character is above 
scholarship. Hence we have daily devo- 
tional exercise in common, a Sunday ves- 
per service, and the students are depend- 
ent upon the local churches for their 
regular Sunday worship. From the first 
we have assumed that no woman of cul- 
ture could be ignorant of or indifferent to 
the Old or New Testament literature, and 
it has been and is now being studied and 
taught as systematically and thoroughly 
as Greek or Latin literature—but as lit- 
erature, not as the arsenal of dogma. 
Protestants, Roman Catholics and Jews 
join. We have believed thoroughly in 
not dissociating education from life, and 
hence teach these young people the moral 
virtues, and moral as well as intellectual 
laws. Catholicity of spirit, breadth of 
view, accuracy of scholarship, reverence 
for the Divine—these are our ideals.”’ 

“In what direction will colleges for 
women move in the future ?” 

“Toward greater choice of electives in 
order that individual taste and aptitudes 
may develop to the full; and in consery- 
ing the qualities that differentiate women 
from men. They will put more emphasis 
upon training ‘gentlewomen,’ and in im- 
pressing upon their students that the 
gentlewoman must never be lost in the 
scholar.” 

Those who have seen President Seelye, 
or who will study his portrait on the 
cover page, do not need to be told of his 
refinement or that he isan idealist. Those 
who have heard him preach or speak 
know that, he has a style of eloquence 
and wealth of allusion which are uncom- 
mon in these days. Study at Union Col- 
lege, Andover Seminary, Berlin and 
Heidelberg Universities and eight years of 
life in Amherst College as professor of 
rhetoric, plus innate power derived from 
an intellectual, godly ancestry, gave him 
capital with which to assume the presi- 
dency of Smith in 1875, the like of which 
few who have come to college presiden- 
cies have had. Twenty-five years spent 
in transforming the ideal into the real 
and in close relations with the choicest 
young women of the land have not made 
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him less ideal in aims and in conduct. 
But combined with this idealism he has 
in him a vein of sagacity, of common 
sense, of knowledge of finance, of the 
practical details of architecture and con- 
struction, of how to make a bequest go 
as far as it may in brick or granite, 
which is unusual save in the Scotch or 
New England people. He is a seer, yet a 
man of affairs, a moral force and shrewd 
administrator, a molder of life and a de- 
viser of machinery, a leader and a fol- 
lower, progressive yet conservative, mod- 
est yet self-respecting, a patrician yet 
democratic. ‘‘ Paradoxical and enigmati- 
cal,”” you say. The rather, a simple and 
balanced character, if you get the clue. 

Put in another way, and in the words 
of a friend who is a shrewd analyst of 
character, his portrait may be painted 
thus: 

“President. Seelye belongs to an unu- 
sual type, but one that has been influen- 
tial in all history. Technically expressed, 
his temperament is that of a nicely ad- 
justed combination of the ecclesiastical 
and the commercial, of the ideal and the 
practical; but under and beyond these 
must be noted his energy, which is tire- 
less. The result is the power to conduct 
quiet and orderly revolutions, to keep a 
mind always attached to vested-interests 
and venerable institutions, but also al- 
ways open to the conviction that the real 
ideal of vested interests and venerable 
institutions is a moving one. . . . Educa- 
tion by him has been conceived of in a 
spirit that is tentative without being un- 
certain; its guiding spirit of securing 
discipline and. training without spoiling 
women has never been lost sight of... . 
His fortitude has never tired and his hope 
has never been cheaply satisfied... . 
There is everywhere freedom with order 
and liberality without excess. Rules are 
neither despised nor idolized, and per- 
sonal power is measured only in part by 
the outward recognition it can secure. 
... If one were to look back through 
history for the type of character most 
closely resembling that worked out by 
President Seelye, it would be found wn- 
der the beneficent rule of the great Vene- 
tian Doges, or in the palmy days of the 
wise prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church, or in the wise moderation of our 
own Fathers of the Republic.” 


The New York Conference of 
Missionary Secretaries 
BY REV. JUDSON SMITH, D. D. 

The magnitude and unusual character 
of several of the problems raised by the 
troubles in China gave occasion to the 
conference in New York last Friday of 
representatives of boards of foreign mis- 
sions in the United States and Canada at 
work in China. The desire to secure a 
judgment from many sources and the 
belief that action based upon a compari- 
son of views would carry greater weight 
were the reason for its assembling. The 
invitation proceeded from the Presby- 
terian Board and went to all foreign mis- 
sionary boards in the United States and 
Canada that have work in China. Thirty 
delegates, officially connected with their 
respective boards, took part in the con- 
ference. The sessions were held in the 
Assembly Hall of the inviting board, Dr. 
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H. N. Cobb of New York being chairman 
and Dr. A. J. Brown secretary. It was 
agreed that no outsiders and no reporters 
should be present, in order that the ex- 
pression of opinion might be more full 
and frank. The docket consisted of thirty 
different topics, grouped under such heads 
as The Policy to Be Pursued in China, 
The Disposition to Be Made of Mission 
aries in the Disturbed Districts, Indem- 
nity, The Relations of the Missionary 
Enterprise to the Civil Power, Comity 
and The Proper Dealing with the Chinese 
Christians. 

A remarkable unanimity of opinion was 
revealed in the course of the discussions. 
From the nature of the case the conclu- 
sions reached expressed only the judg- 
ment of those who were present, and all 
action proposed or approved was left to 
the several boards to formulate according 
to their discretion. There was emphatic 
expression of opinion that, serious as the 
disturbance has been and disastrous in 
its immediate effects upon missionary 
work in North China, there is no ground 
for discouragement, and that the work 
should be vigorously resumed as soon as 
it can wisely be done. It was agreed that 
there should be no general recall of mis- 
sionaries, and the hope was expressed by 
all that ere many months are past work 
may be resumed at many points within 
the districts now so seriously disturbed. 
A special sympathy was expressed for 
the Chinese Christians, upon whom so 
heavy a blow has fallen and among 
whom such noble instances of true Chris- 
tian martyrdom have appeared; and it 
was agreed that there should be an ear- 
nest appeal for gifts in behalf of those who 
have suffered from these outrages. 

In the conversation upon the subject of 
indemnity there was general agreement 
that no extravagant estimates should be 
submitted, only such as would cover the 
actual loss of property and special ex- 
penses occasioned by these troubles, with 
some consideration for those families 
where the husband and father has been 
slain. 

A committee was appointed, consisting 
of Rev. R. P. Mackay, of Toronto, Rev. 
Thomas S. Barbour and Rev. Judson 
Smith of Boston, to draft a joint letter 
to the churches in the name of the con- 
ference, reaffirming the Divine authority 
and obligation of the missionary enter- 
prise, emphasizing the true meaning 
of the present situation in China and 
summoning a week of prayer and special 
gifts for the re-establishment and en- 
largement of the work. It was agreed 
that the week beginning Sunday, Oct. 28, 
should be devoted to this purpose. 

Every one present was deeply impressed 
with the gravity of the present crisis, the 
breadth of the questions that are in- 
volved in the further development of 
the missionary enterprise and with the 
conviction that the providence of God is 
opening a vastly widened door of oppor- 
tunity for mission work in the Chinese 
empire. 





The intoning of evening prayers by the 
leader of a Hebrew congregation in Boston 
last week was so eloquent that it was repeat- 
edly interrupted by the applause of the au- 
dience. The worshiper seems to have so 
commanded the admiration of the congrega- 
tion as to make them forget the Being to 
whom the prayers were addressed. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


The Twentieth Century Church 
This was the theme upon which Dr. Gun- 
saulus spoke at the Central Church Sunday 
morning. His fundamental thought was the 
life-saving character of the church. He is 
not willing that his church, when it shall be 
compelled to remove from its present situa- 
tion next May, should locate in the suburbs 
or away from the heart of thecity. He would 
make it a life-saving, station for young men 
and women, would have its doors open every 
day in the week, and on Sunday evenings 
would furnish attractions strong enough to j 
compete with those of the saloons and the 
theaters. Contributions for the new church 
have already been offered, so that he thinks 
there will be no difficulty in getting money, 
provided his people are willing to do the work 
which he suggests. His plans are along in- | 
stitutional lines, but with special emphasis } 
on the Sunday services. Henceforth, he says, 
he will confine himself in his preaching to 
spiritual subjects and to the relations which 
the church bears to labor and the social ques- 
tions of the day. 
A New Revival 
For two weeks the ministers have been dis- 
cussing at their Monday morning gathering 
a forward movement in the churches. The 
interest awakened is profound and intense. 
Although there is no disposition to overlook 
the value to the church at large of such move- 
ments as that of Christian Endeavor and other 
forms of present day Christian service, it was 
still felt and admitted by all who spoke that 
the church is lamentably lacking in spiritual- 
ity and in the power to reach men. A com- 
mittee will report next week on methods to be 
pursued, and efforts will undoubtedly be made 
to deepen spiritual life in the churches. 
Rarely have the brethren here been so moved 
over any matter as over this, or shown such a 
strong desire to discover in what way they can 
most effectively present Christ to their people 
and interest them in presenting him to others. 
It looks as if there would be revivals this 
winter in most, if not all, of our churches. In 
the hearts of many of the ministers one has 
already begun. 
Convention for Christian Workers 
This convention met Wednesday morning, 
Sept. 19, in the Chicago Avenue Church. In 
his address of welcome Dr. R. A. Torrey con- 
demned professing Christians for their world- 
liness, and insisted that conversions cannot 
fail to attend faithful presentation of the 
Word of God. Many of the men who have 
been associated with Mr. Moody at Northfield 
will take part in the meetings. The attend- 
ance from outside the city is quite large. Of 
the real work of the convention something 
may be said next week. 


The Autumn Convocation 

In his report Tuesday, Sept. 18, President 
Harper said that the yearly expenses of the 
university exceed $750,000. Ten new build- 
ings, costing in all $700,000, are to be erected at 
once. Mr. A. C. Bartlett of this city gives 
$125,000 for a gymnasium in memory of his 
son, who has recently died. After five years’ 
trial the trustees have decided to make the 
summer school a permanent feature of uni- 
versity work. The convocation sermon was 
preached by Rabbi Hirsch Sunday afternoon 
and the convocation address, on Race Prob- 
lems in the Light of Education, was given 
Tuesday afternoon by Dr. George C. Lorimer 
of Boston. He believes that the duty of the 
superior races is to educate rather than to gov- 
ern those that are inferior. Reference was 
made in the president’s address to the univer- 
sity exhibit at Paris, and to the prosperity of 
the university in all of its departments. The 
present year is the tenth year of its history, 
and with the completion of the buildings now 
contemplated it will have an equipment sec- 
ond to that of no other university in the coun- 
try. 

Chicago, Sept. 22. 
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Backward Looks Over an Eventful Life 


One of the questions of diplomacy be- 
tween the Sublime Porte and the foreign 
ambassadors was the right of foreigners 
to hold real estate in Turkey. : 

No foreign merchant or resident could 
hold property in his own name, but was 
allowed to own it in the name of his 
wife or of some native woman, if she 
would allow it to be taxed—the taxes to 
be collected, if need be, by seizure of 
goods. I held the building and grounds 
of Bebek Seminary in the name of an Ar- 
menian Protestant lady, she giving bonds 
that the property was not hers,.and bind- 
ing herself never, under any circum- 
stances, to lay any claim whatever to it. 

3ut it was the canse of perpetual diffi- 

culties. My own wife became a rayah 
in order to hold, projformd, real estate 
for the Boardor the college. This change 
was effected without much difficulty or 
expense, but other cases were far differ- 
ent. 

At length, in 1874, the grand vizier, 
Aali Pasha—with whom Robert College 
had waged seven campaigns for leave to 
be—issued a protocol, on the signing of 
which by a government its subjects could 
hold real estate in Turkey. After some 
modifications, all the embassies accepted 
it but Russia, the United States and 
Greece. 

General Ignatieff, the great Russian am- 
bassador, held the American in the hol- 
low of his hand. No ambassador was re- 
ceived at the Russian ambassador's pal- 
ace with the almost affectionate regard 
which Boker* received. He had written 
very able, or, at least, skillfully concocted, 
letters to Mr. Fish, our Secretary of State, 
and had filled his mind with objections to 
that degree that the petitions of Ameri- 
eans resident in favor of signing were 
wholly disregarded. Missionaries and 
merchants wrote letters that had no influ- 
ence—Boker blocked the way. 

I was then residing for a time in Am- 
herst, Mass. Some persons, knowing 
that this whole affair had entered into my 
experience in Turkey, wrote to the secre- 
taries: ‘‘Send Mr. Hamlin to Washington. 
He will, in ten minutes, show Hamilton 
Fish that Boker does not understand the 
question at all.”’ 

So I went, as the representative of cer- 
tain personal interests of the four socie- 
ties, American Board, Presbyterian 
Board, American and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety and the American Tract Society. On 
reaching Washington, having taken a 
room at a temperance boarding house of 
Madam L’Fetro at a dollar per day, I pro- 
ceeded to find Senator Hannibal Hamlin 
(ex-vice-president), and he readily agreed 
to introduce me to the President. I was 
then to see the greatest general of the 
century and the greatest President of 
the United States after Washington and 
Lincoln. 

He was standing.. What a wonderfully 
well-built man he was! With nothing re- 
markably impressive, you still had the 
feeling, this is the man who, with Lin- 





*George H. Boker, author and dramatist, ap- 
pointed minister to Turkey in 1871 and later minis- 
ter to Russia. 


Vv. Some American Diplomats 
By THE LATE Rev. Cyrus HAmtiin, D.D. 


coln, has lifted our country to power and 
glory. 

I stated, in briefest terms, the object 
of my visit. He replied: 

‘“‘That is already referred to Secretary 
Fish, and he will do what is right. The 
senator will introduce you to Mr. Fish.” 
The whole interview occupied hardly five 
minutes, 

Mr. Fish refused to see me about that 
question, which he had already decided. 
Senator Hamlin suggested that, as I came 
in behalf of some millions of the best 
citizens of the United States, to refuse 
an interview might raise a good deal of 
criticism. 

“Tell him I will give him ten minutes 
tomorrow morning at such an hour. It 
is all the time I can spare for that ques- 
tion.” 

I went at the appointed time and was 
not received with any complacency. 

“‘T have decided this question already, 
Mr. Hamlin, and it is useless for you to 
waste your time and mine uponit. Mr. 
Boker has kept me carefully informed of 
all the side issues. One very important 
consideration is that any consul, if so 
disposed, could seize your property and 
sell it as his own. You are aware that 
all consuls are not above such tempta- 
tion.” 

I showed him from the forms of the 
Turkish courts, with which I was person- 
ally acquainted, that this would be im- 
possible. He was evidently perplexed by 
my rapid detail of the forms of these 
courts, and to close the subject said: 

. rhe American missionaries are always 
asking personal favors of the Govern- 
ment.” 

“T deny, Mr. Fish, categorically, that 
any American missionary ever asked a 
personal favor from the Government! 
For twenty years I was one of a commit- 
tee through whose hands all petitions to 
our Government passed. No such claim 
was ever made. But the American mis- 
sionaries, M-. Fish, are American citi- 
zens and ‘know their rights, and, kiow- 
ing, dare maintain!’”’ And I looked him 
in the face with burning indignation. 

He rejoined: ‘‘Governments were not 
established to promote the interests of 
individuals!” 

I replied: ‘“‘I thought, Mr. Fish, that 
that was the only object for which gov- 
ernments were established! If they do 
not guard the rights of individuals, why 
shouldindividuals support governments ?”’ 

“I see where you stand,” he rejoined, 
“but if you go to Congress with this 
question I will oppose it with all my in- 
fluence!” 

I bade him good-morning and returned 
to the office of ex-Governor Jewell, Post- 
master General. He was both amused 
and indignant; and said: 

“Mr. Fish cannot maintain his posi- 
tion. Come here a little before four 
o’clock, and I will take you to the Cabinet 
meeting and will ask President Grant to 
give you a hearing.” : 

I was amazed, but felt that I should be 
like David without stone or sling in the 
presence of half a dozen Goliaths armed 


with shields and spears and bound to de- 
fend their incriminated minister. 

“*T will first consult Senator Hamlin,” 
I said, to which he heartily agreed. 

In approaching the Capitol I passed two 
gentlemen, when one exclaimed: 

‘*Hollo! Mr. Blaine, here is our old mis- 
sionary from Turkey,” ete. 

So I was accidentally, or providentially, 
introduced to Blaine, then Speaker of the 
House. I began upon this question; he 
said at once: 

“You must go to Hamilton Fish with 
this.” 

“‘T have been to him, sir’; and I told 
briefly of his fixed opposition and his 
threat to oppose the measure with all his 
influence if I took it into Congress. 

He laughed as he turned to his compan- 
ion, and said: 

“That is Hamilton Fish!” 

“*T will put you into my cloakroom,” he 
said to me, ‘‘and bring you the chairmen 
of the two foreign committees. You will 
state the matter to them and answer 
their questions. They will know what to 
do with it.” 

In a very few minutes these gentlemen 
came to Mr. Blaine’s cloakroom, which 
had half a dozen chairs. They agreed 
cordially with the views of the Americans 
resident in Turkey, and decided to put the 
measure into a certain bill. Mr. Fish 
might find that he did not own Congress. 

It passed without effective opposition, 
and Mr. Fish had to sign, and did sign, 
the hated protocol. He was doubtless an 
able diplomat on great questions, but he 
had not learned to conceal his disgust 
with what he considered little and ob- 
trusive things. He was a High Church- 
man of the loftiest kind, and looked upon 
all Congregationalist missions as a nui- 
sance. I hoped I might have some provi- 
dential opportunity of thanking him 
warmly for signing the protocol, but it 
never came. 

Before the question came up in Con- 
gress I was advised to visit certain sena- 
tors and representatives from New Eng- 
land, New York and the West. They all 
granted me short interviews, which were 
very gratifying. Senator Hoar person- 
ally introduced me to Evarts and Sher- 
man as men of great weight. Senator 
Sherman listened with closest attention, 
asked one or two questions and said the 
case appeared plain. 

Not so with Senator Evarts. He an- 
nounced that he could give me only 
twenty minutes. He then disputed every- 
thing that I said and kept me for fully 
half an hour, like a witness at court 
whom he wished to entangle. I met im- 
mediately after this Mr. Dean, patent 
lawyer, a Bowdoin friend resident in 
Washington, and complained of Mr. 
Evarts’s ungentlemanly treatment of the 
subject. He laughed heartily, and said: 

“Evarts was extracting from you every 
particle of knowledge you had. If the 
matter comes up in the Senate, he will 
make a speech of one or two hours from 
what you told him, and people will won- 
der at the minuteness of his knowledge. 
O, Evarts would be great if he only knew 
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when to stop.”” But that he could never 
do. He was a great lawyer, but in politi- 
eal life at Washington he was a failure. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has 
proved the value and importance of this 
measure. It attracted no general atten- 
tion at home; but neither government 
would now listen to a proposal to abolish 
or materially change it. Seven Ameri- 
can colleges and many high schools 
hold their property safely under it ; mer- 
chants have made heavy investments in 
perfect safety. The vaticinations of Mr. 
Boker have proved false prophecies. No 
American consul has stolen or run away 
with a house, a garden, a college, or an 
aqueduct. Nor will he ever. 

Under this measure our Government 
has solid ground for demanding remuner- 
ation for every dollar of American prop- 
erty destroyed in Turkey. Other govern- 
ments have enforced their claims. It is 
safe to say that $200,000 would hardly 
pay for all the ravages, great and small, 
committed upon American property by 
the Turkish officials and under their di- 
rection. They are of more than twenty 
years’ history. They amount to scores. 
For only one has there ever been paid 
any indemnity. That was the missionary 
house burned at Boodoor. And the 
American official who secured it was re- 
proved for showing too much zeal. No 
other official will displease Russia by any 
but the very mildest diplomacy. We 
shall never have a diplomat who will do 
it without losing his head. It is never 
prudent to go against the all-prevailing 
policy of Russia. But, having entered 
my ninetieth year, I am too old to fear 
Russia now, if I ever did! 





The Temperance Vote in the 
Pending Election 


BY REV. CHARLES L. MORGAN, D. D., 
JAMAICA PLAIN 

To many of us who have stood for the 
utmost restriction of the liquor traffic 
everywhere, and for its prohibition wher- 
ever feasible, urgent appeals are coming 
to rally to the support of the National 
Prohibition ticket in the coming presi- 
dential election. May I give the reason 
why, from a temperance point of view, I 
cannot yield to such appeals, but, on the 
contrary, would deem a vote for Mr. 
Woolley the most damaging blow I could 
inflict on the temperance cause ? 

First let me express my profound re- 
gret for the failure of the canteen law. 
But such regret does not carry with it 
the censure of President McKinley. Many 
things are to be considered when the de- 
mand is made that the President shall 
veto the decision of his attorney gen- 
eral, It would practically mean the res- 
ignation of the attorney general from 
office at a time of great crisis in the na- 
tion’s history. Whatever a President’s 
personal opinion as to the justice of his 
attorney’s decision on any single point 
of law, he will remember that such deci- 
sion is the peculiar province of the attor- 
ney general, and that only the most ex- 
traordinary conditions could argue the 
wisdom of its presidential veto. 

I deplore as much as any one can the 


invasion of Manila by the American sa-. 


loon. But here again the President must 
have superseded. the. authority under 
which he had placed the government of 


that city, and have instituted a régime 
for Manila which had no precedent had 
he personally ordered the prohibition of 
the American saloon. The fact that in 
neither of these cases did the President 
interfere does not, in my estimate, im- 
peach his sincere and humane desire to 
forward every best interest of the nation, 
the temperance cause included. 

It is urged that on several occasions 
the President drank or “sipped’’ wine. 
But granting that this is true, yet the 
fact that such is not his habit is amply 
proven from the few occasions that are 
cited. Vastly more occasions might be 
easily cited where he has not partaken. 
I submit that if no statesman is to be 
counted worthy our suffrage save he who 
never under any circumstances even sips 
from a cup of wine out of courtesy to a 
host or toast, then the plea of a few of 
our Prohibition friends may be just, but 
I doubt the validity of the premise. 

By all who know anything of the Presi- 
dent’s private life, by his fellow citizens, 
his fellow church members and pastor, 
he is affirmed to be a temperate, devout 
Christian of unblemished character. To 


his credit for temperance sympathy may. 


be cited the fact that when the question 
of instruction in temperance hygiene for 
the institutions under national control 
was before Congress, Mr. McKinley 
stood side by side with John D. Long and 
others in carrying the measure to success. 

Regarding the reasons why, at least, the 
lover of temperance cannot vote the Na- 
tional Prohibition ticket, let me now 
speak. No partisan appeal has ever 
wrought. any substantial good for the 
cause of temperance. Whenever temper- 
ance advocates have attempted to set up 
special candidates for office they have at 
once antagonized, not only the supporters 
of other parties, but their temperance 
friends in those parties. All success for 
temperance ends, either in town, city or 
state, has been achieved by an appeal to 
the temperance lovers of all parties on a 
distinct issue from which all partisan 
questions have been eliminated. 

Hardly a city in the country could be 
carried for prohibition if the issue was 
made either Republican or Democrat. 
Cambridge, Chelsea and other cities have 
been carried for ‘‘no license” by the 
rallying of voters from all parties on that 
distinct question. The temperance edu- 
cation laws, now prevalent in forty-one 
states of the Union, were secured in 
every instance by an appeal to the tem- 
perance sentiment of all parties. The 
slightest intimation that such laws were 
sought as a “‘third’’ or-any other party 
measure would have insured certain re- 
pudiation. 

Has not the time come when good peo- 
ple must recognize the fact that no cause, 
however good or urgent, can ever hope 
for success while it stands alone? There 
are always too many causes which are 
good and urgent to permit of yielding to 
anyone the complete right of way. The 
Prohibition party of Massachusetts could 
never have elected two men so sympa- 
thetic with all wise temperance progress 
as Governor Crane and Lieut.-Governor 
Bates. What we cannot hope to do 
by special partisan effort we may by 
and by achieve by the appeal to the grow- 
ing temperance conviction of both. the 
great parties. 
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As a temperance worker and close ob- 
server. during all my ministry, I am pro- 
foundly convinced that temperance prog. 
ress is discounted and hindered by noth- 
ing so much as by partisan effort. The 
most serious mistake ever committed by 
the W. C. T. U., an organization which I 
have always honored and helped, was 
when by committing itself to the support 
of a ‘“‘third”’ party it crippled its influ- 
ence to an enormous degree with the tem- 
perance members of other parties. 

Could the Prohibition party, within a 
hundred years, have sent to Congress 
enough representatives to have voted as 
a partisan measure the canteen law which 
the attorney general negatived? But, 
apart from partisan politics, the measure 
was passed, and today the one hope of 
its re-enactment is by preventing its be- 
coming in any sense a party measure. 
Its advocacy by Mr. Woolley before a 
congressional committee would be its 
death knell. 

So for all legislation which shall achieve 
soon, and before irreparable evil is done, 
what is needful respecting the drink traf- 
fic in the Philippines, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, our one hope lies 
in the high-minded men of both the great 
parties and from every section of the 
country. Long before the Prohibition 
party, high as are its ideals, can ever at- 
tain to a scintilla of power in Congress 
for the enactment of needed legislation, 
the conflagration will have spread beyond 
the power of any to extinguish. If the 
fire department of Boston depended on 
the success of a distinct political party 
known as the Fire Extinguisher party, 
the city would burn ten times over before 
anything practical could be done. 

Finally, without touching on the 
weighty considerations which appeal for 
the support of the conscientious voter in 
the coming election, I conclude with the 
conviction that that Christian will not 
most effectually vote his prayer who 
year after year wastes his vote on a single 
issue. He will vote his prayer most ef- 
fectually, who recognizing that not all 
good ends can be at once achieved, votes 
for the men and for the party from whom 
on all great moral issues he has most to 
expect; for in political parties, as in per- 
sonal character, virtues must stand, not 
singly, but in union, 

The abolition of slavery, under God, 
was decreed,*not by the man or party 
elected for that specific end, but by 
the man and party who when the crisis 
came were equal to the emergency. As 
to what party has from its inception 
not only championed the right of self- 
government for every citizen, black as 
well as white, but stands still for liberty 
in its noblest sense, I have no need to re- 
mind any reader of The Congreygational- 
ist. 

The Arya Messenger, an Indian journal, 
tells of a recent joint debate between a native 
Christian professor and a native freethinker, 
of which the theme discussed was Is Evolu- 
tion Compatible with Theism, the freethinker 
contending that a theist cannot accept the 
evolutionary hypothesis and the professor in 
the Christian college contending that he can. 
It is among men aware of the vital problems 
of theology today that Christian missionaries 
in India now must labor; and it behooves the 
churches to send men to the front who are 
equally open-eyed, and fully competent to as- 
sert and retain intellectual leadership. 
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The Home 


The Fairies’ Shopping 


Where do you think the fairies go 
To buy their blankets ere the snow ? 


When Autumn comes, with frosty days, 
The sorry, shivering little fays 


Begin to think it’s time to creep 
Down to their caves for winter sleep. 


But first they come from far and near 
To buy, where shops are not too dear. 


(The wind and frost bring prices down, 
So Fall’s their time to come to town!) 


Where on the hillside rough and steep 
Browse all day long the cows and sheep, 


The mullein’s yellow candles burn 
Over the heads of dry sweet fern ; 


All summer long the mullein weaves 
His soft and thick and woolly leaves. 


Warmer blankets were never seen 
Than these broad leaves of fuzzy green— 


(The cost of each is but a shekel 
Made from the gold of honeysuckle!) 


To buy their sheets and fine white lace 
(With which to trim a pillow-case), 


They only have to go next door, 
Where stands a sleek brown spider’s store, 


And there they find the misty threads 
Ready to cut into sheets and spreads ; 


Then for a pillow pluck with care 
Some soft-winged seeds as light as air ; 


Just what they want the thistle brings, 
But thistles are such surly things— 


And so, though it is somewhat high, 
The clematis the fairies buy. 


The only bedsteads that they need 
Are silky pods of ripe milkweed, 


With hangings of the dearest things— 
Autumn leaves, or butterflies’ wings! 


And dandelions’ fuzzy heads 
They use to stuff their feather beds ; 


And yellow snapdragons supply 
The nighteaps that the fairies buy, 


To which some blades of grass they pin, 
And tie them ’neath each little chin. 


Then, shopping done, the fairies ery, 
“Our summer’s gone! O sweet, good-by!”’ 


And sadly to their caves they go, 
To hide away from winter’s snow— 


And then, though winds and storms may beat, 
The fairies’ sleep is warm and sweet! 
—Margaret Deland. 


A busy housewife often 

Lahregans + hen feels in the morning that 
she has before her more 

work than can be crowded into the day 
and loses heart at the prospect. It may 
not be a longer day nor more strength 
that is needed; but careful planning. In 
this a memorandum helps. If one sits 
down quietly and makes out a list of all 
the things which must be done, time will 
be saved in the end. As each duty is put 
down in black and white it falls into its 
right place ; the planner sees what is im- 
portant and what can be postponed—she 
gets the right perspective. The fear of 
forgetting something is gone. The nerv- 
ous tension is relaxed and the hindering 
worry disappears. Then what satisfac- 


tion in checking off each item as it is ac- 
complished! It is not well to become a 
slave to the memorandum habit, for 
memory becoming used to a crutch will 
refuse to go alone, but in systematizing 
work and saving nervous hurry the mem- 
orandum is invaluable. 


With autumn days the 

Besa ote tide of young life sets 
toward the schoolroom. 

Children who seemed babies yesterday 
make their first venture into the school 
world. Young men and maidens taste 
the first experiences of college life. But 
here and there is a boy or a girl whose 
long-cherished plans for work at college 
or university have had to be given up, or 
who has been forced by ill health or the 
necessity of becoming a wage-earner to 
leave aschool of lowergrade. A story by 
Mabel Nelson Thurston in The Wellspring 
may contain a suggestion for these disap- 
pointed ones. An ambitious young girl 
is compelled by failing health to leave 
school during her last year’s preparation 
forcollege. The blowisahard one. But 
her wise father leads her to see that the 
“lessons God finds necessary in developing 
human character are not all to be learned 
from books, and she writes in her diary, 
“Entered God’s University, Nov. 10, 
1890."". She then plans whimsically that 
the course shall include nature study, 
with all outdoors for a book, household 
“economics’’—in her home duties with 
her mother, ‘‘ethies’’—lessons in cour- 
tesy, unselfishness and patience; and re- 
solves that though the lessons may be 
hard she will get the most possible from 
them as she would have done had they 
been in her beloved books. We are all 
in God’s university and whatever the 
great Teacher assigns us we surely need 
to know. Shall we not take our lessons 
bravely, even though they are not ‘“‘elec- 
tives,” assured that they have a place in 
God’s plan for our highest development ? 


One Boy’s Growth in a Child 
Garden 


BY ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH 





Though the kindergarten was intro- 
duced into this country soon after the 
Civil War, there are still many intelligent 
people entirely ignorant of its purpose. 
It cannot be said too often that kinder- 
garten training does not aim primarily to 
teach the child book learning. The proc- 
ess is aptly called a child garden because 
its object is to spade and hoe up the 
child mind and make it ready for mental 
effort in the regular school work. It 
wakes up and begins to direct all the fac- 
ulties, that is, the true kindergarten does 
this. There.are many so-called kinder- 
gartens whose directors evidently do not 
understand this principle. Of course the 
children from these schools occasion un- 
favorable comment on the methods of 
kindergartens at large. : 

I will speak of my observations of one 
small boy, restless, active, mischief-lov- 
ing and an only child. He entered the 
kindergarten just before his third birth- 
day, while yet in kilts. There he found, 
first, that he was not the most important 
child in the world. A valuable piece of 
knowledge that, both for himself and his 
indulgent parents. There were’ other 
children at school who had just as good a 
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right there as he, and were treated exactly 
the same. So he straightway lost some 
of his domineering’selfishness. 

He found, second, that when he was 
unhappy in the kindergarten and was ex- 
cluded from its privileges and its fun it 
was his own doing. An astonishing fact 
to him, but it is the key to the great prob- 
lem of child discipline. As long as chil- 
dren are amenable to the laws of their 
environment they share all privileges; 
when they rebel they put themselves away 


from these privileges. No one takes the - 


privileges away; they have removed them- 
selves from the privileges. 

Third, he learned that no one com- 
manded him to do anything, but he was 
expected and invited to do as the class 
were doing. If he didn’t wish to, very 
well; he might sit aside and look on. 
Any one who watches a child’s face, sit- 
ting thus‘on one side, looking at the 
merry game or the interesting motion- 
song, can see it change gradually from 


sulkiness or stubbornness to interest in 


the proceedings, and at last a longing to 
join in and a decision todo so. No lesson 
is taught, such as we older stupids mean 


by “lesson,” but the thought is always - 


more important than the words. It runs 
somewhat as follows: ‘It’s a great deal 
wiser to be happy and do as the rest.are 
doing than to be independent and miser- 
able. I’m not gaining anything by being 
independent, for nobody seems to care, 
and it’s not hurting anybody—but me!” 

With what surprise the small intellect 
must reach the last conclusion, not in 
words, maybe, but in some glimmer of 
understanding. And so, gradually, the 
child finds out that it is a great deal more 
sensible and clever to be obeuient; that 
it makes other people and himself happier 
when he is obedient. 

Fourth, the child learned to be consid- 
erate of others, and was taught certain 
little niceties of speech and manner, 
some of which he could learn at home, no 
doubt, but not all, in any busy home. 
The women who must be housekeepers, 
cooks, financiers, seamstresses and nurses, 
as wellas mothers, certainly must neglect 
some part of the incessant training that 
children need for symmetrical develop- 
ment. So the kindergarten supplements 
home training and fills in all the gaps 
that the busy mother cannot. It was not 
long before this child was very exact in 
referring always to one sortof street mu- 
sical instrument as a ‘ hand-organ,’’ the 
other as a “hurdy-gurdy.”’ <A little mat- 
ter, maybe, but it showed the beginning 
of a habit of discrimination. 

When this little fellow started to go to 
kindergarten it was at the end of a very 
restless summer, during which he had 
been quite lawless, rough in his treat- 
ment of toys and anything that came into 
his hands, and greedily quick to snatch 
and eat goodies given to him. 

By the first of December, not three 
months later, he was given a tiny pewter 
teaset and two or three chocolate cream 
drops to amuse himself with one rainy 
afternoon while the adults were talking. 

Before going to school the fate of those 
fragile dishes would have been speedy 
destruction. He would have bent, ham- 


“mered and stepped on them had the 


Whim seized him. As it was, he played 
quietly with them, setting them out on 
their box as one would set a table, then 
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removing them gently and packing them 
all, afterwards going through the first 
process again. Not one was hurt, not 
one was even flung across the room—a 
pre-kindergarten trick when he was full 
of fun. And the chocolates lasted a leng 
time, too, resting as ‘‘cakes”’ on the lit- 
tle plates and eaten prettily and properly, 
one at a time. Was not that a bit of 
training worth while—order instead of 
disorder, nice handling with careful fin- 
gers instead of rough handling with care- 
less and clumsy ones? 

Everything seemed to be remembered 
and corrected gradually. Instead of 
shouting, ‘‘Can I do it?’’ he would say, 
“May I?” instead of, “I want that!” 
it was, ‘Please may I have that?” The 
point in all this kindergarten training in 
manners is not that children do not get 
some, at least,-at home, but that at school 
they see their companions all doing the 
same, and so it becomes an unconscious 
habit. The teacher is there to remember. 
She does not forget, as the tired, busy 
or sick mother often does. And as the 
corrections are repeated often ‘where 
there are twenty instead of one, they are 
indelibly impressed upon each child. 

One of the most beautiful offices of the 
kindergarten is the training of the imagi- 
nation. How it grows with use and be- 
comes a pleasure to the child and to all 
who hear him express his ideas! ‘It’s 
show, mamma!” this little boy cried one 
warm spring day, seeing a great bed of 
sweet alyssum across the street from 
where they were walking. On the way 
home his mother chose the other side of 
the street purposely, and let him come 
upon it suddenly. " 

““O, O, see, mamma, it’s flower-snow!”’ 
he shouted joyfully. Could any one draw 
a prettier word picture of a bed of sweet 
alyssum than that ? ° 

The observation is well’ and constantly 
trained at kindergarten. The result was 
noticed in a hundred ways in this little 
one, an added quickness in taking note, 
comparing and deciding soon becoming a 
habit with the child. 

Kindergarten children must observe 
quickly, hear readily, handle deftly. In 
fact, this method of “child gardening ’”’ 
breaks up the natural soil of the sinall 
minds, and gets it ready for producing 
rich growths more quickly than the una- 
wakened mind could possibly bear. And 
while planting some seed the system 
does not do so enough to tax the mental 
soil. It is thus kept ready for the im- 
portant growths that are to come later. 
This is why kindergarten training is best 
when a child is three, four or five years 
old. It is only unthinking people who, 
because a child cannot always add or sub- 
tract more quickly after kindergarten 
training than children who have not had 
it, say, ‘It has not made him brighter.” 
Is the test of cleverness, then, the ability 
to handle figures with agility? It has 
been too often thought so in the past, and 
still is. The kindergarten may truthfully 
claim that a child who has had that train- 
ing will get more good out of life than 
could possibly be gained by the child 
whose perception, observation, discrimi- 
nation and imagination have had to wake 
up and struggle feebly to life without 
the intelligent aid given by the sane and 
beautiful methods of kindergartens, skill- 
fully taught. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Be ye kind one to another, tender hearted, 


forgiving one another, even as God for 


Christ's sake hath forgiven you. 





Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely 
revenged, Slight it and the work’s begun. 
Forgive it and ’tis finished. He is below 
himself that is not above an injury.— 
Francis Quarles. 





Praised be thou, O my Lord, of them 
that do show forgiveness unto others for 
love of thee, and do endure sickness and 
tribulation. Yea, blessed be they that do 
endure in peace, for of thee, O thou most 
highest, shall they be crowned.— Francis 
of Assisi. 





People think it a weakness to forgive 
an insult. Then God would be the weak- 
est in heaven and on earth, for no one in 
heaven or on earth forgives so much as 
he.—Martin Boos. 


The deep, sure ground of answer to 
prayer is God’s forgiving love. When it 
has taken possession of the heart, we pray 
in faith. But also, when it has taken 
possession of the heart, we live in love. 
God’s forgiving disposition, revealed in 
his love to us, becomes a disposition in 
us; as the power of his forgiving love 
shed abroad and dwelling within us, we 
forgive even as he forgives.—Andrew 
Murray. 





Why should I grudge to bless, 

When thy love overflows in helpfulness ? 
Thou on the thankless dost 

Seatter thy gifts, as on the just: 

Lord, let me ask of thee 

Thy best good also for mine enemy. 


For thy gifts comprehend 

That which would make my foe my friend. 
Are we not sinners twain? 

Like sufferers from the pain 

Of hate, the loss of love’s content ? 

Though he hath done me wrong 

To bless him from my heart I do consent: 
That he and I may learn heaven’s happy song, 
Joined in thy fair 

Love’s service and thy care. 





It is lawful to pray God that we be not 
led into temptation; but not lawful to 
skulk from those that come to us.—Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. 





The Lord has sudden unfoldings for 
souls long closed. He has royal compas- 
sions, at which the hosts of angels break 
into hallelujahs of praise that ring from 
heaven to heaven.—Counltess de Gasparin. 


Let not my lips, O God, offend 
against thy law of kindness and let 
my heart be free from all uncharitable 
thoughts toward men. Because thou 
lovest me, in spite of all the evil I have 
done, help me to love even my ene- 
mies with something of thy patient 
kindliness, knowing that thou also 
lovest them. Help me to be sure that 
I am just before I venture to 
and may I not blame others for sins 
of which I have myself been guilty in 
thy sight. Give me a discriminating 
anger which shall never break loose 
from the grip of love. Teach me to 
look for good in all I meet and wel- 
come every sign of its appearance 
with gratitude to thee who art the 
fountain of all truth and righteous- 
ness in heaven and earth. For Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. . 








Summer’s Will 
These are the clauses of Summer’s will— 
To Autumn, a languorous haze to fill 

Valley and mountain with vague regret 

For her whose beauty they cannot forget. 
To Mortals, maples whose colors dare 
Till scarlet Flamingoes seem nesting there ; 

Also a river woven in gold, 

Where willows murmer their stories old ; 
Treasures of golden-rod, troops of corn 
And sumach torches out-heralding dawn. 

To Heaven, lest day despair too soon, 

The silvery horn of her harvest moon. 
To Wondering Cattle, pastures green 
Rivaling May in their transient sheen ; 

Ail her black crows to the lonely Pines. 

To Straggling Fences, her madcap vines ; 
But to the Ocean only her tears, 

Tempests of parting and desolate fears. 

Sealed in witch-hazel, filed in frosf, 

To the witnessing winds ’twas all but tossed 
When she smiled a gentian codicil— 

“ My love to the roadside under the hill!” 
—Martha G. Dickinson, in Within the Hedge. 





A Golden Morning 


Mr. S. R. Crockett describes himself as 
‘a professional seer of sunrises, not hav- 
ing missed above a dozen or so in as 
many years.”’ One day, “in a flash of 
recklessness at sight of her bright face,” 
he promises his little daughter, Sweet- 
heart, that next morning she shall see 
a sunrise, and the experience is described 
in a charming sketch, part of which we 
quote, from The Sunday Magazine : 

The adventure came off just as it was 
planned, which things very seldom do in 
this world. Sweetheart had been “ good,”’ 
but not too good. It was a fine morning, 
flattering the turnip shaws as well as the 
mountain-tops—the sort of morning you 
want to take a drink of, and then smack 
your lips and say, ‘“‘ How refreshing!” 

I waked Sweetheart by rolling her up 
in her blanket and carrying her to the 
window. 

““(, father,’ she said, her eyes still 
dusked with sleep, “‘is it review day ?”’ 

“No, Sweetheart,” Isaid. ‘It is morn- 
ing and you are going out to see the sun 
rise. But don’t make a noise. Nobody 
will be up for hours yet, and we must go 
out on tiptoe!” 

Sweetheart was dressed to the accompa- 
niment of little gurgles of sound express- 
ive of intense delight. Sometimes when 
I had a safety pin in my mouth she would 
give my arm a quick, impulsive hug, and 
say, “ De-e-ear father!’”’ This for no par- 
ticular reason except that she considered 
her own a particularly nice thing in fa- 
thers. 

When all was finished, we began a raid 
on the pantry with enormous caution (In- 
dians on the war trail!) and captured 
bread, butter and slices of ham sufficient 
for half adozen. Presently we were out- 
side the door and the dewy coolness of 
dawn dropped upon us like the first dip in 
the sea, . ° 

“Tt’s like having. your face washed 
without water!” said Sweetheart, as we 
made our way up the garden walk be- 
tween the gooseberry bushes and over the 
wall. Here I mounted Sweetheart on my 
shoulders, for the grass was long and 
dewy. Bees big and brown were already 
booming in the foxgloves, and pearls 
sparkled on the gossamer suspension 
bridges that spanned the path. The 
swifts were busily arranging their family 
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affairs in long screaming swoops. A little 
breeze came to us filtered through miles 
of dewy woodland. It was a good breeze 
and smelt of many pleasant things, 
Sweetheart on my shoulders clutched my 
hair and gave it little involuntary tugs as 
she looked all round the horizon. We 
were mounting the heathery hillside and 
there was no trace of the sun to be seen 
anywhere, 

I think that, even at the last moment, 
Sweetheart expected that he might outwit 
us. But no, the sun had not stolen a 
march upon us this time. Only away to 
the east there was a kind of fire-colored 
wash in the hollow between two hills. 

“IT know,” said Sweetheart, who always 
explained everything, ‘that’s his bath 
getting ready for him. He’s going to pop 
up just there!” 

I think she expected the sun to shoot 
suddenly upward like a shuttlecock well 
hit. At last we had climbed high on the 
hill-crest, where the rocks were dry and 
crisp for the feet. I set Sweetheart 
down. The wash of easterly fire had 
grown rapidly larger. It spread to the 
higher clouds, which were flaked with 
sea-shell pink. Bars of crimson gathered 
across the sun’s path—‘‘as if the horrid 
things would keep him down if they 
could!” she said. Then she grew a little 
frightened at the image she had conjured 
up. 

“But they won’t—will they, father?” 

This little girl has always a fear lest 
some great pleasure, long looked forward 
to, should escape her at the pinch. Pres- 
ently a new teyror struck her. 

“Does he go off with a bang, like the 
gun on the castle at lunch-time?” she 
asked, and she caught my hand and held 
it very firmly to be ready “in case.” 

I reassured her on this score and we 
waited. We had not, however, long to 
wait now. A red rim, a sort of hush as 
the hilltop whirled into the westerly- 
bound wave of light, our shadows rushed 
out thirty yards behind us—and the sun 
rose. At the same moment a black cloud 
of rooks was flung high into the air from 
the woods about the hall, and drifted 
noisily away towards the turnip fields. 

Sweetheart did not say a word till all 
was over, then she drew a long, long 
breath of raptest pleasure. 

“Tow quietly he does it!” she said. 

I could not help it—I never can when 
Sweetheart speaks thus meditatively. I 
am bound to improve the oceasion. It 
must be some of the Westminster Cat- 
echism in my blood—the ‘reasons an- 
nexed,”’ as it were. 

‘*All the great things in the world are 
quiet,’”’ I said, very sententiously—‘“‘ dawn, 
spring, sleep, love’’ (I was going to add 
death, but refrained). 

“But the birds sing out loud,” objected 
Sweetheart, in a cavalier manner, ‘‘and 
please, if you don’t mind, so will I. I 
didn’t have time to say my prayers this 
morning, you see, so this is instead.” 

“You ean say them now,” I suggested. 

‘*No-o.”” Sweetheart gave the matter 
due consideration. ‘*No—but I shall sing 


a little song instead.” 
** And what, shall it be, Sweetheart ?”’ 
Sweetheart paused, finger on lip, tell- 
ing over, as | thought, her ‘roll-call of 
faprning hymns. 
“T think ‘Bonny Dundee’ 
she said at last. 


is best!” 
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Alas, that such a thing should be in a 
Roundhead and Covenanting household! 
But certain it is that on this particular 
morning Sweetheart’s prayers were com- 
pounded for by the stirring strains of Sir 
Walter's ballad. 

To the Lords of Convention ‘twas Claver’se who 
spoke, 

Ere the King’s crown shall fall there are crowns to 
be broke ; 

So let each cavalier who loves honor and me 

Come follow the bonnet 0’ bonny Dundee. 

After all it did not greatly matter. 
The child’s voice carried the intent of 
worship where many more orthodox 
matin hymns do not reach. 

“And now,” said Sweetheart, with a 
sharp change of expression, ‘“I’se hun- 
gry.” 

We sat down by a crystal spring in the 
high brave morning air, and never did 
breakfast taste better. We took bite 


about of the sandwiches, and when it ! 


came to drinking-time I hollowed my 
palms and Sweetheart drank daintily out 


of that cup as a bird drinks at a foun- | 


tain’s edge. 

Then we went down, shouting aloud to 
awake the mountain echoes. The great 
things of the world are quiet. But we did 
not want to be great, only to be happy. 
So we climbed back again into the road, 
with its fine dust drenched and laid with 
the dew. 

At the turn of the: road on a little 
patch of grass a tramp family had en- 
camped. There was a father, a mother 
with a young baby that wailed upon her 
breast and a little girl, who rose at sight 
of us and ran towards Sweetheart. 

“We are awfu’ hungry,” she said, ‘we 
have had naething to eat since yesterday 
morning.” 

“The shops are not open,” said Sweet- 
heart, rising to the occasion, ‘* but come 
with me and I'll steal you something out 
of the pantry. Father won't tell!” 

This shows how badly Sweetheart has 
been brought up, and how little she 
thinks of a parent’s honesty. 

So the ragged little girl trotted along 
after us, Sweetheart looking over her 
shoulder every now and then with a reas- 
suring air, as much as to say, ‘ He’s all 
right! He looks very imposing, but, bless 
you, it’s all put on!” 

In this manner we came to the house of 
our lodgment. The door was as we had 
left it. Not a soul stirred within. This 
was strange. It seemed the middle of 
the forenoon to us. Sweetheart entered, 
and after a while emerged with the ham 
bone, knuckly indeed, but in spots capa- 
ble of repaying attention. To this was 
added half a loaf, a large pat of butter, 
and an unopened tin of caviare—all the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. 

“Now, can I give the little girl my 
Saturday’s money? Let me, father!” 
she pleaded. ' 

And whatever was thought by the re- 
cording angel of ‘‘ Bonny Dundee” con- 
sidered as a morning hymn, there can be 
no doubt of his opinion of this act of 
worship. For Sweetheart had cast into 
the treasury all that she had. 

But as she watched the small tramp 
rush off with the ham bone and the loaf 
pressed against her breast and the six- 
pence of sterling silver clutched in her 
palm, Sweetheart heaved a long sigh. 

** And I did so want a new dolly’s bon- 
net for Isobel!” she said. 
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MaoE 


bes to be used with fresh milk 


Matins 


is a real substitute for mother’s milk 









Dyspepsia 

One of the many causes of dys- 
pepsia is the use of cereal foods im- 
properly prepared. People fancy 
that grain food is simple, and conse- 
quently healthful. Whole grains, 
wheat, oats, etc., contain. quite large- 
ly an element as indigestible as wood 
and no more nutritious. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


being entirely free from indigestible 
matter is peculiarly adapted to such 
as require an easily digested diet. 

When buying Cream of Wheat ask 
for our beautiful gravures of north- 
western scenery. Your grocer gives 
one with each purchase of two pack- 
ages. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 



















Don’t tie the top of your 
» jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a thin coating of. ure, 
\ refined Paratline Wax. 
Has no taste or Odor. 
Is air tight and acid 

prect. Easily applied. 
y Useful in a dozen other 
7 ways about the house. 















each pound cake. 
Sold everywhere. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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NOTICE 
NAME THUS 





LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE. 


HARTSHORN 


HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 


CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEDDIN G 


Invitations and 
Announcements 


Latest Styles Correct Forms 


rankt . 
WARD'S BosrTon. 
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EAR CORNERERS: To begin 
with, we have a couple of letters 
echoing the account of my day at 

Provincetown (Sept. 6). The first is from 
the boy who gave me a cruise in Cape 
Cod harbor. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The pictures came all 
right; that of the old wreck is very good, but 
the one of us in the boat not as good. [The 
boat and “us in the boat” did not keep as 
still as the vessel aground!—Mr. M.] I am 
going to stay a week more and get home just 
before school begins. After you were here I 
went on a long tramp with my brother across 
the Cape to Peaked Hill Bars Life Saving 
Station, and from there walked along the 
beach to the High Head Station and then 
home, in all about eleven miles through about 
a foot of sand. At the High Head Station 
they have a library that was sent them by 
that Mr. Smith whom you asked the Long 
Point lighthouse keeper about. They also 
had some boxes of clothing sent them by the 
Seamen’s Aid Society, to be used for ship- 
wrecked sailors. I found on the outer beach 
a large chambered nautilus which had evi- 
dently been lost: from some vessel, for it was 
beautifully carved, and on it was Recuerdo, 
Manila, 1893. Do you know what that 
means ? 

Provincetown, Mass. 

I do not recognize the inscription on the 
“Chambered Nautilus,” but probably 
some one will. Could the vessel bearing 
it have been wrecked like Holmes’s “ship 
of pearl” ? 

Dear Mr. Martin: Last summer we went 
to Orleans on Cape Cod and we spent two 
days in Provincetown. We also stayed at the 
Pilgrim House, and papa rowed us across the 
harbor to Long Point. We saw that same 
schooner wrecked in the November gale. We 
walked along by the shore and papa rowed the 
boat over to another place where there were 
tots and lots of dead fishes. Every one of 
them did not have any eye. Papa said that 
the sea gulls picked them out. The fishes 
were as much as a foot long. Weall went up 
on High Pole Hill. I remember when you 
came to see usin Danvers. If you ever come 
to Maine, I hope you will come and see us 
again: Your little friend, 

Lewiston, Me. Dororuy G. 

I came near writing Dorothy Q., in 
memory of the poet Holmes, just quoted. 
Would not that have been very queer, if 
I'd called her Dorothy Q., instead of 
Dorothy G ? “Down on the Cape,” I 
made the acquaintance of another young 
Dorothy, whom I never saw or heard of 
before, but who proved to have been de- 
scended from the same Old Colony emi- 
grant as myself. I sometimes think that 
almost all of us Cornerers are distantly 
related—if we only happened to find it 
out! 

And now the morning mail brings a let- 
ter from an up-country boy, telling about 
his vacation in Nantucket. It is more 
interesting to me because I got acquainted 
with him on the Nantucket steamer, com- 
ing to New Bedford, and found that I had 
met his father nearly forty years ago on 
another vessel and another island. He 
had a camera and took many pictures. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... About my trip to 
Nantucket, I went by way of Woods Hole, a 
three hours’ sail, stopping at Cottage City, 
where many of our passengers got off the 
boat, and reaching Nantucket just as it was 
getting dark. The next morning found me up 
early to take a look at the quaint old place. You 
know that years ago, before the days of kero- 
sene oil, the largest tleet of whaling ships in 
the country used to go from there. But they 
have all gone by now, and I learned that no ves- 
sels sail from there now in that business. Still 
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you will come across an old captain or sailor 
who will tell you about it. The next day I 
made a canvass of the place with my bicycle, 
which I took with me. The town crier 
there is a novelty. He is an old gentleman 
with a dinner bell, and goes about twice a 
day, morning and evening, announcing the 
news and selling the papers. They told me 
that he had done this for years, until he has 
become a feature of the place. 

I got acquainted with lots of people, who 
were very kind to me. + One of them had a 
horse, which I used often to ride. On one of 
my trips the horse went up the alley of his 
own accord and a big bulldog came out and 
barked. The horse wheeled around and 
chased the dog down the street and over the 
fence—this was one of the funny things! 
Then we made a trip to Surf Side, where 
there is a beach and a hotel. One half of the 
hotel has been blown down and the rest of it 
is unsafe to gointo. We visited the old wind- 
mill, which was built in 1746 and used years 








It is in very 
good condition now, and looks as if it would 


ago to grind corn for the town. 


stand up for some years tocome. We took a 
delightful sail to Wauwinet [so did I!] where 
there is a nice place to bathe [so] foundit]. I 
hope to go to Nantucket again [so do I). 

Springfield, Mass, HERRICK A. 

I understand that the old Portuguese 
owner of the windmill keeps it in good 
condition, replacing every fall the shin- 
gles carried away by the summer visitors. 
It ought to be added that he takes these 
shingles from other old roofs which have 
been reshingled, so that the “ off-island- 
ers” will get genuine relics of old time, 
as well as of the old mill! 

And now it is time to explain our pic- 
tures. We will let that be done by the 
boy on the horse rake, whom I feel very 
sure that I recognize as a Massachusetts 
Cornerer ; he apparently has been spend- 
ing his vacation in northern Vermont, 
although he does not say so: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have always supposed 
that all animals were kind to their young, 
but it was not the case with this poor lamb. 
He was forsaken by his mother and left to 
shift for himself. His name is Rastus. He 










is bow-legged and has to be fed from a bottle. 
You will notice in the picture that he is hav- 
ing his dinner. I am very sorry that my 
kodak could not catch the wag of his tail, for 
it is really very remarkable. The other pic- 
ture is of. two friends on a holiday excursion. 
One of them is twenty-two years old and the 
other is—your correspondent. I think that 
farmer boys have a good time. I surely did 
in the four weeks I tried it, raking hay and 
mowing it away. All the hay which I raked 
was put into barns at the top of the hill—you 
cannot see it in the picture—and is drawn 
down in the winter on ox-sleds, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. ALLAN McC, 


The details of these pictures are worth 
examining. Notice the parts of the har- 
ness and, in the other picture, the car- 
riage under the tree, the load of hay un- 
der the shed (waiting to be drawn into 
the barn the next morning and be 
““mowed- away”’), the neat pile of wood 
beyond it, ete. 

Here is another boy who is—or was— 
taking his vacation in Vermont, and who 
gives the rest of us a bit of his experi- 
ence: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have learned from 
Mr. Gibson’s nature book how to change the 
color of pansies. I enjoyed it so much J] 
thought the Cornerers would like to try it. 
Place the pansies under a tumbler where a 
little sulphur is burning. Another way to do 
it is to place the pansies under a tumbler 
where a little ammonia has been poured on 
tissue paper. 


Sharon, Vt. EDWARD R. 


Against this New Hampshire boy—as I 
think him to be—in Vermont, I will now 
introduce a Vermont boy in New Hamp- 
shire: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have recently re- 
turned from a three weeks’ outing with 
friends in New Hampshire. The fishing was 
excellent, and we made several interesting ex- 
eursions in the neighborhood of our camp. 
Among the places visited were Sunapee Lake 
and Corbin’s Park. The latter is a gaine pre- 
serve of twenty-eight thousand acres, fenced, 
about with strong wire. Some of the more 
ferocious animals confined in the park could 
easily break through this, but I think none 
have done so. Our party was in two car- 
riages. We encountered no game during the 
first half-mile of our drive within the limits of 
the park, but we saw ground uprooted by the 
wild boars, and places in the dusty road 
where the buffaloes had rolled. 

Once we saw in the distance several elk. 
Descending a hill and turning a bend in the 
road, we saw before us the herd of buffaloes, 
enormous and cross-looking. As they paid 
little attention to us, we watched them as 
they fed for a full half-hour. I think each of 
us selected a suitable tree to climb in case of 
necessity—J did. One of the large buffaloes 
(perhaps nervous on account of our presence ) 
stampeded the herd, led them across the val- 
ley and up the next hill. We drove on, saw 
the boar hounds (imported from Germany) at 
the central station, then returned to camp. 
The herd of buffaloes, containing about one 
hundred, is one of the largest—probably the 
largest—in the world. I have seen the Rocky 
Mountain goats and several of the deer in the 
preserve, but not any of the moose or the wild 
boars. 

Several weeks ago I was presented with a 
collection of shells, war relics, etc. The 
giver, a very kind lady, saw some of my let- 
ters in the Conversation Corner and thinking 
that perhaps I would like the collection gave 
them to me. I prize the collection very much, 
and still more highly the remembrance of the 
giver. 

Windsor, Vt. 


Any more vacation letters from Ver- 


mont? Ww. Me Sea\ 


RAYMOND F. 
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The Strenuous Life* 


I. Some of Its Foes 
By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


During these last three months of the 
last year of the century, several millions 
of people will be studying the teachings 
of Jesus to his disciples in the closing 
three months of his ministry. These 
teachings are by no means the exclusive 
beliefs of the Christian Church. They 
have so permeated society that they have 
become the standard of civilization. By 
them men measure their fellowmen. 
The late Lord Russell, chief justice of 
England, in an address before the Ameri- 
‘can Bar Association four years ago, said 
of civilization: 

Its true signs are thought for the poor and 
suffering, chivalrous regard and respect for 
woman, the frank recognition of human broth- 
erhood irrespective of race or color or nation 
or religion, the narrowing of the domain of 
mere force as a governing factor in the world, 
the love of ordered freedom, abhorrence of 
what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless de- 
votion to the claims of justice. Civilization 
in its true, its highest sense must make for 
peace. 

These signs are the fruits of what 
Jesus taught. If it be said that they are 
not the whole of religion, the reply may 
safely be made that without them reli- 
gion is but a sterile sentiment. Upon 
these things Jesus laid constant emphasis 
in the lessons now before us [Luke 13: 1- 
19: 28], and to the standard he has created 
men have come to appeal in discussions 
of personal, social and political, no less 
than of religious duty. The current 
phrase, ‘the strenuous life,’ represents 
this idea of civilization. Platform, press 
and schoolroom are proclaiming it, as 
well as the pulpit. It expresses the am- 
bition of multitudes of youth. Sunday 
school teachers should take advantage of 
this popular trend of thought and show 
how the Son of Man is the rightful leader 
of those who aspire to deliver mankind 
from its enemies and to lift it to its true 
ideal. In this lesson to his disciples, as 
the guest of a Pharisee Jesus pointed out 
these three foes of the strenuous life: 

1. Formalism [vs. 1-6]. The Pharisees 
were the Separatists of their time. They 
prayed [Matt. 6: 5], fasted [Mark 2: 18; 
Matt. 6: 16], washed themselves and their 
cups and pots {Mark 7: 3-5], kept the 
Sabbath [Mark 3: 1-6], gave money for 
benevolence [Matt. 6: 2], held themselves 
aloof from common people [Maté. 9: 11], 
in ways that they thought would show 
their superiority as religious men. Be- 
cause Jesus disregarded the rules of their 
church in these things, they shut him out 
of the synagogues so that the most of his 
later teaching was in the fields, on hill- 
sides or in private houses. He said that 
their religion was for outward show 
rather than of inward principle, that 
they were not worthy of the kingdom of 
heaven [Matt. 5: 20], and that the people 
they despised were more promising can- 
didates for it than they were [Matt. 
21: 31]. He thus made himself a danger- 
ous heretic in the eyes of the church. 

The Pharisees sought to make the 
keeping of the Sabbath a test of the piety 
of Jesus, and he accepted their challenge 
when he was the guest of one of them. 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 7. Text, 
Luke 14: 1-14. Compare also Luke 13: 10-35; 
Matt. 12: 9-21. International Lesson, Jesus Din- 
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If they could have healed the man 
bloated with dropsy they would have let 
him suffer a while longer rather than 
break the fourth commandment, for they 
prized the Sabbath more than the man. 
They would have let one of their own 
children die of croup on the Sabbath 
rather than break the law of God by 
kindling a fire in the house [Ex. 35: 1-3] ; 
for they valued the Sabbath above the 
child. But they would have pulled a 
sheep out of a pit on the Sabbath, for 
they valued their property more than 
their religion. Jesus made humanity the 
test of the value of religion. He would 
do the same today, setting aside any reli- 
gious law whose present application 
would hinder the welfare of men [Matt. 
12: 3-8]. The strenuous life puts mercy 
above sacrifice. 

2. Pride [vs. 7-11]. Those who seek to 
show themselves superior to the world 
because of their faithful obedience to re- 
ligious rules usually feel themselves su- 
perior also to those whom they acknowl- 
edge as brethren. They want the best 
pew in the church, the most honorable 
office. They are prompt in declining 
offices which call for service without 
honor. The disciples of Jesus disputed 
over the seats at the table, but they left 
their Master to wash their feet [John 13: 
12-17]. Why is a man ashamed when he 
has seized on the most honorable position 
among guests and is invited to give up 
his place to one who outranks him? Why 
is he pleased when he is assigned to a 
higher position than he had chosen for 
himself? The strenuous life is ambitious 
to do the service which will most exalt 
men, and in doing that one cannot be 
ashamed, while unselfish pleasure when 
his work is recognized is his honorable 
reward. 

3. Exclusiveness [vs. 12-14]. Men nat- 
urally cultivate the society of persons of 
the same beliefs, ‘aims and ambitions as 
themselves, and who can help them fur- 
ther their ambitions. But the strenuous 
life seeks to cultivate the society of those 
whom it can help. It finds expression in 
the college settlement, the summer homes 
for working girls, the outings for invalids 
and children, and in libraries and educa- 
tional institutions for ambitious poor 
boys and girls. The exclusive spirit holds 
these off at arm’s length or provides them 
to be seen of men. But men and women 
of generous spirit give not only money, 
but time, thought, personal presence and 
interest to ministering to the needs of 
their fellowmen. Some men who do this 
service largely and lovingly are condemned 
for belonging to trusts and cursed for be- 
ing rich by those who are daily benefited 
by their service. But the Master of men 
says to them, “Thou shalt be blessed: 
because they have not wherewith to rec- 
ompense thee: for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed in the resurrection of the just.” 
The strenuous life may be lived by the 
rich or the poor. But it must resist form- 
alism in the church, pride in the heart, 
exclusiveness in society. If it conquer 
these, its foes and friends will ‘be His also 
whom the Pharisees sought to kill “be- 
cause he not only brake the Sabbath but 
also called God his own Father.” 
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Outdoor Services in Three Cities 


The tent work of the past summer carried on 
in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago alone 
of all American cities was due to the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Moody. Philadelphia led, as it 
does in so many other things, keeping its 
meetings open longer and having more of 
them. An address by Mr. Moody three or 
four years ago set them going, and above 
80,000 people attended them this year. Eight 
tents and a recreation pier were employed, 
some of the tents being moved as occasion 
seemed to make that action wise, and the pier 
being granted by the city for the purpose, 
Most of the speakers were paid, although not 
salaries that would make them rich, and they 
remained a week ora fortnight as their use- 
fulness and convenience dictated. 

The cost of running a tent was $150 a week. 
No offerings were ever taken, the expenses 
being borne by subscriptions. The campaign 
cost $14,000 for the season. Eminent speakers 
were obtained for some of the services and 
well-known evangelists for the others. Prince- 
ton students helped in inquiry meetings, 
visited about 5,000 homes and talked person- 
ally with a very large number of persons, 
especially with men. No popular mass meet- 
ing was held, but every Monday noon there 
was a meeting of the workers in Witherspoon 
Hall, where results were reported and methods 
discussed. The management was strictly 
Presbyterian, but the speakers were not. 
Children’s meetings were held twice each 
week in each tent, and there were Bible study 
classes each Tuesday and Friday. Attend- 
ances at tents and pier averaged from 3,000 to 
11,000, according to location. About 1,000 
signed cards intimating a purpose to lead 
Christian lives, and the usual machinery was 
put into operation to lead such and others into 
the churches, not Presbyterian only, but any 
to which they seemed attracted. It is yet too 
early to record results in church membership, 
but one drawback was noted in the fact that 
many pastors were away on vacations, and no 
one remained to receive those partially inter- 
ested who needed to be seen before that inter- 
est cooled. 

The Chicago meetings were confined this 
year to one center. The tent was located at 
the entrance to Humboldt Park, which is in 
the midst of a beer garden population. Serv- 
ices were held at 10.30 on Sunday mornings, 
at 2, when the sermon was in German, at 3.30 
in English and at 7.30. Through the week it 
was held every night, including Saturday, 
and every fortnight there were all-day meet- 
ings, from 9 A. M. to late at night, when there 
was a different preacher each hour, and when 
congregations changed from eight to twelve 
times. The attendance on week nights ran’ 
1,500 per week and at the four services on 
Sundays 3,000 to 4,000. An inquiry service 
was held each night. 

The New York meetings were this year con- 
fined to one tent, and services were held on 
Sundays only at 4, in order to avoid interfer- 
ence with regular church services. They 
were held five nights during the week, Sat- 
urday being omitted, and, as a rule, a differ- 
ent preacher led each night. The aim was a 
little less evangelistic than in Philadelphia 
and Chicago and was to provide home-held 
New York with services measurably com- 
parable with Northfield. The average at- 
tendance ran on the five week nights from 
1,500 to 2,000, and on Sundays was often lim- 
ited only by the size of the tent, including the 
adjacent lot and fences, and this on some of 
the hottest Sundays. Offerings were taken, 
and there were contributions from persons 
interested. The work was strictly undenom- 
inational. Some churches near by co-oper- 
ated heartily in efforts to get persons inter- 
ested by the meetings into church member- 
ship; others showed little inclination to do 
so. The preachers gave their services, and 
some of the best known in New York and, 
indeed, in the whole country were heard. 

CAMP. 
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Literature 


The Temperance Problem and 
Social Reform * 

It must be an extraordinarily captivat- 
ing or suggestive work of fiction to pass 
through six and into seven editions 
in fifteen months. When this happens 
with a solid, circumstantial discussion of 
a problem in social life the marvel is 
great, and the tribute to the worth of the 
book high. And yet such is the record of 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s 800 page 
volume, which, appearing first in London 
in April, 1899, has now in its revised and 
enlarged seventh edition been given an 
American imprint and sent forth to the 
American public. This is not surprising, 
in view of its accurate and up-to-date 
statistics and discussion of the work- 
ings of the prohibitory law in states 
which still have it, of the workings of 
local option and high license laws in a 
still larger number of states, and of the 
workings of the dispensary system in 
South Carolina and—in a partial way—in 
other Southern states. Moreover, the 
book will satisfy those Americans who 
have long wished for a careful setting 
forth of the principles and methods of 
the Scandinavian company system, which 
we are confident that our American tem- 
perance reformers will sooner or later 
have to adopt, with modifications, in con- 
trolling the liquor traffic in towns and 
cities where prohibition as a permanent 
policy is unworkable. 

The genesis of this book undoubtedly 
was the desire on the part of its authors 
so to set forth the facts pertaining to the 
liquor trade in England that Englishmen 
would be forced by dread of economic 
national retrogression, if by no other mo- 
tive, to change radically present methods 
of dealing with the liquor trade. But 
having a synthetic purpose and a sci- 
entific method, they supplemented this 
statement of conditions in England with 
careful investigations of American (in- 
cluding Canada) Russian and Scandina- 
vian methods of control, before proceed- 
ing to draw conclusions from English 
data alone, or to prescribe the remedy. 
Of the thoroughness and fairness with 
which this work of investigation has been 
performed it is difficult to speak in terms 
which will not be deemed excessive. 

The conclusions gained after most care- 
ful study are these: 

Local option rather than uniform state leg- 
islation. 

Prohibition impossible to enforce with pres- 
ent state of ethical development in towns and 
cities, save where there is a safety-valve in 
adjoining license cities. 

A license system, whether high or low, with 
profits of trade going to individuals, is a 
source of needless evil and is conducive to 
political corruption. 

The solution is: municipal monopolies cut- 
ting the tap-root of the evil—personal profit— 
divorcing politics and the trade, putting the 
traffic in the hands of representative citizens 
who will seek to restrain rather than extend 
it, which body can keep pace with the evolv- 
ing temperance sentiment of the town. 

‘Under this system the number of licensed 
houses can be reduced to the lowest limits 
which public opinion will support. Sales on 
credit and all the adventitious attractions of 
the saloon are abolished, and gambling and 
immorality as -well. 

The “bed rock” upon which any fabric of 
effective licensing reform must be built is to 


* Truslove, Hanson & Comba. New York. 
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take the trade out of private hands; and, sec- 
ond, the trade, when taken out of private 
hands, should be governed locally, not by the 
state, and should be subject to no other state 
control than that which is necessary to secure 
honest administration and complete carrying 
= of the conditions determined by statutory 
aw. 

When it was thought opportune a few 
years ago by eminent citizens of Massa- 
chusetts to secure from the legislature of 
that state permissive legislation which 
would enable any of the manufactur- 
ing cities and towns wedded to license to 
try this company system of control, the 
main opponents of the law were those 
whose profits were directly assailed—the 
liquor dealers—and the radical temper- 
ance advocates who oppose license of any 
kind on principle. This book is valuable, 
if for no other reason because it shows 
how far the prohibitionists of Scandina- 
via are ahead of their Massachusetts 
brethren. They will take the company 
system of license as preferable to any 
other, when they cannot get prohibition, 
as they cannot in the cities and larger 
towns. 


A Tale of the Highlanders 


A novel with a pre-announced purpose 
is handicapped, for the reader, fore- 
warned of what the author means to do 
with him, is on his guard and critical. 
Ginsey Kreider,* as its preface intimates, 
is intended to arouse sympathy with the 
mountain whites of the Cumberland re- 
gion and to win gifts for their education. 
But the atmosphere of the mountains, 
with their rude beauty and grandeur, the 
homely humanness of the characters and 
the rapid movement of the story in its 
skillful mingling of comedy and tragedy 
absorb the reader’s attention from the 
start and he surrenders to the claims on 
his interest and sympathy. The author, 
who evidently has assumed a nom de 
plume, Huldah Herrick, is familiar with 
the life of the mountaineers. The re- 
vival, the schoolhouse scene, the hut 
with the still in Grimgory Gulch are 
boldly drawn life pictures. Ginsey’s 
tragic story is a delicate and masterly 
piece of work. The religious ideas dis- 
torted by ignorance, the rude notions of 
justice without law, the ancestral feuds 
and the struggling aspirations of the 
mountain boys and girls as they appear 
in this story are true to life. They viv- 
idly recall to us scenes which have passed 
before our eyes. We do not recall any 
novel whose scenes are laid among these 
remarkable people which more faithfully 
and attractively represents them than 
this one. It throbs with controlled sym- 
pathy. Its pathos is relieved by humor 
and hope. It has the well-blended ele- 
ments of a wholesome and powerful 
story. 


The Parson Telling Stories 

There is no better story-teller than a 
minister with a keen sense of humor, a 
vivid imagination and an observing 
habit. This time the minister is an Epis- 
copalian, and hé has roughed it on the 
frontier. In his Recollections of a Mis- 
sionary in the Great Westt Archdeacon 
Cyrus Townsend Brady has ‘strung to- 
gether his experiences in various fields, 
and some good stories he has heard, often 


* Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 
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as he has recalled them by the law of as- 
sociation. Some of them have done duty 
before, but many of them are very enjoy- 
able and others genuinely pathetic. Mr. 
Brady is an author of repute and a capi- 
tal story-teller as well. He has given us 
an entertaining picture of frontier mis- 
sionary life, ‘‘of mingled work and pleas- 
ure, joy and pathos, hardship and fun.” 
We cannot forbear making two quota- 
tions, specimens of many quite as good. 
Here is the “extra collection”’: 


A man came up to me one day after the 
service, and was pleased to address me in this 
manner : 

“Say, parson, that there service and ser- 
mon was grand. I wouldn’t have missed 
’em for $5!” 

When I suggested that he hand me the dif- 
ference between the amount he had put in the 
collection and the figure he mentioned, for my 
missionary work, he stopped suddenly, looked 
at me with his mouth wide open, and then 
slowly pulled from his pocket $4.90, which he 
handed to me without a word! 


This is ‘“‘the heroine of a cyclone”’ 


One Sunday I was called upon to preach a 
memorial sermon for a young woman who had 
been killed in one of these cyclones. 

She was a schoolmistress and was boarding 
around. With something like a dozen people, 
I forget the exact number, she was caught in 
a large house, which stood on the edge of a 
high bluff, by a tremendous cyclone. The 
house was completely wrecked, and every in- 
mate of it except one was killed immediately 
or died within an hour or so. The one who 
survived, though badly injured, said that the 
family were at supper when the storm struck 
the house ; that the little schoolmistress hap- 
pened to sit next the omnipresent baby at the 
table in its high chair. 

When they found the poor girl that night 
she was still alive, though unconscious, and 
she died almost instantly. The awful force 
of the wind had torn from her person every- 
thing she had on, including two rings, except 
one shoe. Her hair was actually whipped to 
rags. She had been driven through several 
barbed-wire fences, and every bone in her 
body was broken. In her arms, however, and 
clasped tightly to her breast, was the dead 
body of that little infant; womanlike she had 
seized the child when she felt the shock of the 
storm, and not even the tornado itself had 
been strong enough to tear the baby from her 
arms. It was a splendid example of that al- 
truistic instinct of womanhood upon which 
religion and society depend. 

Dead on the field of honor, little mistress of 
a larger school! Blessed is her name among 
those who knew her; and this will give a 
wider circulation to this story of everyday 
heroism. 


The New Books 


«*« In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGIOUS 


The Evangelization of the World in This 
Generation. By John R. Mott. pp. 245. Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
New York. 


Dictio: of the Bible. Vol. Ill. Kir.— 
Pleiades. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. pp. 
896. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 


Fi) Life of Christ as pa Repr resented in Art. 
y F. W. Farrar. pp. 507 acmillan Co. New 
York. $3.50. 


Meditations of the Heart. By Annie Jose- 
er tH Levi. ae? 166. G. P. Putaain’s Sons. New 


Daily el wr prayers for morning and even- 
ing, also a section especially for the young 
and another for those in trouble. Appropri- 
ately called meditations. Prepared for Jews, 
while including selections from Christian au- 
thors. Dignified, worshipful, sympathetic. 
Acceptable, so far as they go, to devout per- 
sons of any religious faith. 
Short Talks. By D.L. Moody. Paper. 
Bible Institute Colportage Association. 
School Praises. W. J. Kirkpatrick. 


15 cents. 
B 
pp. ouniey Eaton & Mains. New York. 25 cents 
Contains some tried and proved hymns, and 


yp. 127. 
hicago. 
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more new ones. Music all new, easy to learn, 
hymns and music of Moody and Sankey type. 
Good of its kind. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Literary Hearthstones. John Knox. 
ore. pp. 238. By Marion 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. $3.00. 


Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott. By J. G. Lock- 
hart. 5 vols. pp. 500 each. Macmillan Co. 
New York. $1.50 per vol. 
Letters of Matthew Arnold. Collected and 
arranged by George W. E. Russell. pp. 442. 
Maemillan Co. New York. 


p. 270; 
arland. 


Richelieu. By James peek a LL. D. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. 359. $ 

FICTION 
Uncanonized. By Margaret H. Potter. pp. 
495. A.C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago. $1.50. 


Her Next Door Neighbor. By M. 8. Comrie. 
pp. 288. E. P. Dutton-& Co. New York. $1.25 


The way a young girl learned to hold her 
enemy as a “neighbor” and conquered 
through kindness. A story to promote real 
courage and service. 

The Dancing Master. By Adrien Chabot. pp. 

139. J. B. Lippineott Co. Philadelphia. $1.00. 
A translation from the French by Pauline W. 
Sill of a pretty love story, the scene laid ina 
boys’ school. The dancing master was a 
courtly lover, whose passion awakened only 
in late maturity. The object of his love mar- 
ries at last a younger man with the dancing 
master’s dying blessing and as his adopted 


heir. A good story for a spare hour. 
The Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. pp. 
604. Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. $1.50. 


By Myrtle 


Later Love Letters of a Musician. 1 
New 


Reed. Se 165. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
York. 


Sons of the lalate By Eden_ Phillpotts. 


pp. 492. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
$1.50. 

The Black Gown. By Ruth Hall. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Boston. $1. 


The adventures of a stalw ae young man, the 
love story of a willful beauty, a picture of an 
early Dutch colony and a history of the French 
and Indian War. Altogether a good story in 
material and style. 


JUVENILE 
Rival Boy Sportemen. By W. Gordon Parker. 
Lee & Shepard. 

Two boys’ camps a “a series of friendly 

contests on land and veber™ which lasted all 

summer and were the cause of exciting adyen- 

tures. Genuine boys and genuine fun. 
Battling for Atlanta. By Byron A. Dunn. 
McClurg & Co. $1.2 

A third volume in nan Young Kentuckians 

Series, dealing with the capture of Atlanta by 

the Union army in the Civil War. Shows the 

boys of today what the soldiers endured on 
the battlefield and in the prisons of the Civil 

War. A story of adventure set in the frame- 

work of history, manly, straightforward and 

patriotic. 
Fiddlesticks. By Hilda Coucham. 
Young & Co. New York. 
The ever new Mother Goose rhymes and really 
new illustrations. A whole circus of funny 
animals and a funny little girl to make them 
perform. 
tRandy’s Summer. 
Shepard. $1.00, 

A charming story of a dear little country girl. 
Greater America. Perry Mason Co. Boston. 
50 cents. 

A collection of stories and sketches concern- 

ing Porto Rico, the Philippines and the Ha- 

waiian Islands. The fact that they are re- 
printed from the pages of the Youth’s Com- 
panion is surety for their value. 
Tess, an Educated Chimpanzee. By Martha 
E. Buhre. pp. 38. Saalfield Pub.Co. New York. 
50 cents. 

A story of a short life—of a monkey who wore 

dresses, played with dolls, smoked, sat at 

table for meals and acted so like a human that 
the reader feels a little uncanny in his inter- 
est and sympathy. If you like monkeys you 

will like Tess. ° 


A.C, 


E. & J. B. 


By Amy Brooks. Lee & 
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y J.N. jarned. pp. 


A History 
$1.2 


of Bagiend. 5 
673. Houghton, iffiin & Co. 


German Reader. By Prof. H. S. O. Huss. pp. 
208.” D.C. maeen & Oe. Bosto 

German d Ballads. perir and ar- 
ranged t by of. Sames Taft Hatfield. pp. 224, 
D. C. Heath & ‘ ~ Boston. 

Der ‘Prozess Ld RKoderich mee » wey b 

Benjamin W. ells, Ph. D. 5. D. rol 


Heath & Co. Boston. 
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These three volumes are edited by well- 
known teachers of German language and lit- 
erature. The Reader is prepared on the plan 
of bringing together words of similar form 
and meaning both in English and German. 
It helps not only to learn German, but to cul- 
tivate insight into the creation and growth of 
language. The Lyrics and Ballads are some 
of the choicest German poetry, arranged in 
three grades with the purpose of aiding the 
progress of the student into maturity of un- 
derstanding the language. Der Prozess is a 
short comedy in one act suited for amateur 
acting, and generously annotated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Living Pictures of the Animal Kingdom. By 
Dr. L. Siieck. pp. 186. Saalfield Pub. Co. Ak- 


ron, O. 
Nearly 200 lifelike and excellent pictures of 
animals reproduced from instantaneous pho- 
tographs taken in the Berlin geological gar- 
dens. Each folio page has one picture, with 
brief but valuable description. The volume 
is of generous dimensions, artistically satis- 
fying and will be a prized addition to the 
library, the schoolroom or the household. 

A Child of Light. By Newton N. Riddell. pp. 
244. Child of Light Pub. Co. Chicago. $2.00. 
Evidently the result of extensive research into 
literature and investigation of the history and 
characteristics of a large number and vari- 
ety of individuals. The themes of heredity 
and prenatal culture are fascinating, and the 
writer of this volume has gathered a large 
amount of information and illustration con- 
cerning them, while his views merit at least 
eareful consideration. Parents, and those 
who may become parents, will find much in 
this book which will command their attention. 
These chapters appear to be condensations of 
lectures given at Chautauqua assemblies and 
other public gatherings. The delicate themes 
they treat are so handled as to give no offense. 
Some things connected with this “ new psychol- 
ogy”? we do not understand, and we do not 
see how “planetary influences” can be esti- 
mated in molding character. But the book 
contains much that is valuable and not a little 
that will be new to those who have studied 

this much neglected department of ethics. 

Whence-and Whither. By Dr. Paul Carus. 

Paper. pp. 188. Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago. 
An inquiry into the nature of the soul, its 
origin and destiny. Advocates the monistic 
philosophy of the human organism, argues its 
pre-existence in its ancestors, its immortality 
in its suecessors. The value of life lies “in 
the direction in which it tends and the pur- 
pose which it serves.” 


Patriotism or Self-Advertisement. By Marie 
Corelli. Paper. pp. 63. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Philadelphia. 


The sub-title is A Social Note on the Present 
War, meaning the Boer War. Arraigns the 
press and the public for advertising them- 
selves under the pretense of patriotism and 
charity. Includes critiques of Sapho and va- 
rious scandals. The author must have felt 
relieved when this mote gc left her hands. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
—. pp. 192. Cassell & ree New York. 10 
Tolstoi. By Alice B. Stockham, M. p. 
A. B. Stockham & Co. Chicago. $1.00 
The author, an ardent admirer of " Tolstoi, 
gives an account of a visit to him in his home, 
quotes and reflects his ideas, and gives a pic- 
ture of him in warm colors. With this char- 
acter sketch is bound a remarkable essay by 
H. Havelock Ellis on Tolstoi, the New Spirit. 
Notes for the Guidance of Authors. 


Com 
iled by W.S. Booth. Paper. 70. Macmil- 
fan Co. “ New York. 25 conte. 7 


Contains valuable information on preparing 
manuscript, dealing with publishers, etc. An- 
swers many questions asked by amateur au- 
thors. 


pp. 140, 


Notes 


A Friend of Cesar, by William Stearns 
Davis, has reached its fourth edition. It has 
already won a high place among notable his- 
torical novels. 

Gilbert Parker, the writer of fiction relative 
to Canada, whose wealth enables him to reside 
in England and live in high style, will stand 
as Conservative candidate for Parliament in 
the forthcoming elections. 
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The correspondence between John Ruskin 
and Mr. Rawdon Brown, for many years Brit- 
ish consul at Venice, a correspondence extend- 
ing over fifty years, including the time when 
Ruskin was prosecuting his art studies in 
Venice, has just been presented to the British 
Museum. It is likely to prove of much value 
to lovers of esthetics. 


Prof. Thomas Davidson, student of philoso- 
phy and an educator, died in Montreal last 
week. A graduate of Aberdeen University, 
he taught in England, came to Canada and 
then to the United States, St. Louis being the 
scene of most-of his work as an educator. 
Cambridge, Mass., has been his home since he 
became a man of letters and_ essayist. His 
most permanent contribution to literature is 
his exposition of the philosophy of Rosmini 
Terbati. 





Responsibility of Missionaries 


Sir Edwin Arnold in the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, writing on How to Understand China, 
says: 

I am by no means one of those who have 
been inclined to lay any part of the blame for 
recent troubles in China upon the heads of 
the missionaries. On the contrary, I admire 
and reverence those devoted men and women 
—many of whom I know are Americans—and 
I regard them as taking to China precisely 
the commodities of which she stands most in 
need, namely, a spiritual religion anda moral- 
ity based on the fear of God and the love of 
man. That their zeal and self-abnegation 
have sometimes been the source of inconven- 
ience to diplomatists, and of trouble to tao- 
tais, is unfortunately too well known to be 
disputed ; and in China, above all, it is neces- 
sary that the most ardent evangelism should 
be tempered with wisdom and prudence. 

But what right could the civilized world 
insist upon with more justification than the 
clear and plain right for her representatives 
to speak the truth as they see it and know it, 
peacefully and sincerely, in the ears of such 
as are willing to listen to it? If Europe be 
ashamed to demand that r ght, to maintain it, 
to protect the pacific emissaries of it, and to 
regard any wrong done to them as done to the 
ambassadors of a higher power than any now 
insulted at Peking, then Europe would de- 
serve to be humiliated and embarrassed. In 
vain would her envoys have got rid of the 
shameful old customs of the “ kotow,” and 
the groveling approach of gilded plenipoten- 
tiaries to the dragon throne, if they now failed 
to regard the slaying of missionaries, and did 
not insist, in the present hour, that ample 
guarantees should be given by the Chinese 
government against similar, violence in the 
future. 

A correspondent of the London Chronicle 
says: 

When we find that the Chinese include all 
missionaries under the denomination of Ro- 
manists, we get a hint which will lead us to 
the natural source of a reformed propaganda. 
France, by the protectorate she claims as the 
eldest daughter of the church over all Catho- 
lics in the far East, and the Catholics, by 
reason of their superior success as proselyti- 
zers—they claim a million converts in China, 
while the Protestants do not, I believe, pro- 
fess to have made many more than 40,000— 
must be the inevitable leaders in any move- 
ment that aims at altering the present meth- 
ods of propagating Christianity. That those 
methods require altering is the opinion’ of 
most men whose knowledge of China entitles 
them to speak on the subject; but they can 
never be altered satisfactorily until the three 
points I have endeavored to make are fully 
realized: (1) That the Chinese hate mission- 
aries more than they hate any other foreign- 
ers; (2) that they make no distinction be- 
tween the sects; and (3) that the missionary 
problem in China is primarily international 
and Christian, and secondarily French and 
Catholic. And even when these simple and 
indisputable points are grasped, we shall only 
have taken one short step towards the solu- 
tion of this most thorny and difficult ques- 
tion. 
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The Paotingfu Massacre 


The following letter from Rev. J. Walker 
Lowrie of the Presbyterian Paotingfu mission 
to Secretary Brown of the Presbyterian Board 
gives the first detailed account of the massa- 
cre. Mr. Lowrie was away from the mission, 
seeing his mother off for America, hence he 
escaped. He was on his way back from 
Shanghai to the mission when the outbreak 
came, and was forced to remain in Tientsin, 
where he served in the hospital. Naturally 
he endeavored to ascertain what had hap- 
pened at the mission, and he dispatched 
trusted messengers there. Writing from Tien- 
tsin, Aug. 10, he says: 

The messenger sent to Paotingfu returned 
yesterday and reports the houses burned and, 
as we had previously heard, on June 30 and 
July 1, every one within, both foreigners and 
natives, destroyed. His story is brief: 

After some narrow escapes from Boxers, 
who line the river and are found in every 
village about Paotingfu, he reached the brick 
kiln from Mr. Bagnall’s house. The place 
was swarming with Boxers, there being a 
camp at the south gate and two within the 
city at two of the temples, and all the shops 
had hung out Boxers’ flags to indicate their 
submission. For him to deliver the letters 
to the shop which I had indicated would be 
certain death. 

They then said that.on.the fourth or fifth 
moon, June 30, the Boxers and imperial troops 
had suddenly surrounded the north suburb, 
our mission, and, after firing upon the build- 
ings with gingales and rifles, rushed in and 
destroyed every one, both native and foreign. 
When pressed by men for particulars as to 
who were lost, my messenger said that his 
informant was not an eye-witness of the at- 
tack and only reported what he had heard 
from others. But on the following day, fifth 
or sixth moon, July 1, a surging crowd at- 
tacked the American Board mission, setting 
fire to the main gate as they endeavored to 
batter it down. 

Mr. Pitkin from within endeavored to de- 
fend the place with his weapon, but soon fell 
wounded in the side, and was killed with a 
sword blow on the spot. Miss Morrill and 
Miss Gould were borne into the city and put 
to death in one of the temples in the south- 
west corner, near Huai-Chum-Kung-So, the 
beautiful building mother once visited by per- 
mission of Mr. Wu. The elder pastor Meng 
was also bound and murdered in the city at 
the Temple of Five Sacred Animals. Mean- 
while Mr. Bagnall had seized the opportunity 
to flee out of his back gate toward Tientsin, 
but with Mrs. Bagnall and the little girl were 
overtaken at Liu-Yah-Miao, about one-half 
mile distant, led bound into the city and put 
to death there. The messenger’s informant, 
who is his relative also, claimed to have seen 
all this himself, as did a crowd of onlookers. 

The foreigners had sought protection at the 
prefect’s yamen some time previous, but had 
been refused an asylum there on the ground 
that to receive them would endanger his own 
life, so that they were obliged to go to their 
own homes. Even had they remained to- 
gether in one compound, they must have met 
a similar fate, for the soldiers joined the 
Boxers” in the deed of darkness. He re- 
ports that the “ Boxers” then set about ut- 
terly demolishing the mission dwellings, at 
least those of the south suburb, paying bar- 
row men 60 real cash for 100 bricks torn from 
the foreigners’ houses. This was eagerly 
seized upon and the buildings were soon 
leveled to the ground with the exception of 
Mr. Bagnall’s,, of which the lower story was 
left standing, and was ‘seen in that condition 
by the messenger.as he passed to the kiln: 

The Roman Catholic cathedral was simi- 
larly razed to the ground and the very foun- 
dations dug out and carried away. After 
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The Dead and the Living in China 


hearing this sad tale he set out for Tientsin, 
where he arrived after an absence of seven 
days. 

The situation in and around Paotingfu at 
last reports is described in Consul Fowler’s 
last dispatch to the State Department. He 
wrote on the 18th: Yesterday I again be- 
seeched the governor to ascertain the facts 
about Paotingfu; also the fate of the mission- 
aries unaccounted for in Pechili and also the 
condition of the mission property in west 
Shantung. No replies about the foreigners in 
Paotingfu. The others escaped, but their hid- 
ing places are unknown. It is impossible to 
ascertain their whereabouts. An imperial 
edict ordering the civil and military officials 
of Chili to exterminate the Boxers has now 
been issued. All property is intact excepting 
the Linching mission of the American Board, 
which is destroyed. The governor has ar- 
rived .and dismissed head officials. From 
other sources today I learned the governor is- 
sued orders throughout the province to exter- 
minate the Boxers. 


The Kalgan Refugees in London 


Rev. J. H. Roberts, Rev. Mark Williams, 
Rev. William Sprague and wife and Miss Vir- 
ginia Murdock of the American Board mis. 
sion at Kalgan in North China, who escaped 
via the Gobi desert and Siberia, arrived in 
London on the 24th in good health. 

Rev. Mark Williams, in an interview, says 
that when they left the mission June 10 they 
had no notion of leaving China. They ex- 
pected to find a safe resting place on the Sibe- 
rian border. But the officials urged them on 
whenever they came to a settlement. On 
June 23 they were joined by seven Swedish 
missionaries with their families, who had suf- 
fered horrible treatment by the Chinese and 
only escaped with their lives. 

This joint party started across the. Gobi 
desert on June 23, with a caravan of twenty 
camels, nineteen horses and six camel carts 
for the women and children. “ For eight 
days,” says Mr. Williams, ‘‘ we traveled over 
nothing but sand. The air was like that of 
an oven, and the suffering was intense. The 
animals had no grass and no water, and 
marching in the daytime was impossible. At 
the few isolate@ wells Mongols were camped 
in the vicinity, and they refused to allow us 
to draw water, fearing we would poison the 
wells. ; 

“ After thirty-cight days of terrible anxiety 
we reached Urga, on the other side of the 
desert: We presented a sorry spectacle. The 
Russian consul general was most kind. He 
gave up to us fourteen rooms in the consulate. 


_ But to our dismay the consul told us we must 


leave forthwith, as there were 2,000 Mongol 
soldiers in the neighborhood, who might be 
hostile. He also warned us that tens of thou- 
sands of Mongols were gathering for a reli- 
gious festival, and that if we valued our 
safety we had better clear out without delay. 

“A fortnight*later, Aug. 13, we reached 
Kiakhta and remained there till Aug. 27. In 
the meanwhile Mr. Tower (Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, United States ambassador to Russia) 
obtained permission from the authorities at 
St. Petersburg*for our journey over the Sibe- 
rian railway. Arriving at Irkutsk, Sept. 2, 
we took a train and reached St. Petersburg 
Sept. 18. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the great kindness of the Russian officials, 
Everything possible was done for us by them, 
even to offering us money. On the trans-Sibe- 
rian railway, though it was choked with 
troops and closed to civilians, the authorities 
provided a reserved car for us. We passed 
immense numbers of troops, apparently con- 
scripts, hastily collected together.’ 


President Patton at the opening of Prince- 
ton College referred with pride and-sorrow to 











the death of Princeton alumni among the mar- 
tyred missionaries. 


Notes 


The London Times correspondent in Peking, 
Dr. Morrison, reports that the murder of the 
Atwaters and Prices at Fenchofu was “ under 
circumstances of revolting treachery.” 


Letters from Rev. and Mrs. George W. Hin- 
man of the Shao-wu mission of the American 
Board in the Foochow district have been re- 
ceived by their kindred telling of the total 
destruction of the mission property, including 
church, residence and school, by the Boxers. 
The Hinmans are in Foochow. 


The French press, commenting on the Chi- 
nese minister to Great Britain’s suggestion 
that Christian missionaries should be excluded 
from China, ridicule the idea. They hold that 
the Powers in negotiating respecting mission- 
ary status in the future should minimize 
rather than exaggerate the importance of the 
matter. 


General Dorward of the British forces in 
China cabled on the 12th that in a punitive ex- 
pedition near Tientsin he spared the city of 
Chinghai on condition that a missionary, Mr. 
Green, two ladies and children, who were in 
hiding near the city, were produced and es- 
corted to Tientsin in safety by the local au- 
thorities, which condition was accepted. 


Dr. Brandt, long resident in China, writing 
in the Christian Welt, insists that unless some 
changed methods of missionary administration 
follow the present outbreak ten years hence a 
far greater and worse crisis will face the 
Powers. He believes also that no missiona- 
ries should go where in case of danger they 
must fly and leave the converts to torture or 
death. 


Consul-General Fowler of Shanghai cables 
the State Department that twenty-three adult 
missionaries with seven children have been 
murdered by the Chinese. Four of these, the 
Misses Desmond, Manchester, Price, Huston, 
we are unable to identify with their stations or 
societies. The others are of the Presbyterian 
Board and American Board, and their names 
we have given repeatedly. 

The New York Tribune, discussing the eth- 
ies of the contention that the Powers should 
eare for the well-being of the native converts, 
whose loyalty to the missionaries in many 
cases saved their lives, and whose efforts 
in defending the legations in Peking were 
admirable, says: “It is, of course, desir- 
able that the Chinese problem shall be 
as little complicated as possible, and that 
the United States forces shall not be un- 
duly detained at Peking or elsewhere in the 
Chinese empire. But it would not be to the 
honor of this or of any of the foreign Powers 
now represented there, nor would it conduce 
to a satisfactory permanent settlement of af- 
fairs, that these Chinese Christian converts 
should be carelessly sacrificed. because of the 
services they have rendered to the Powers 
and to civilization.” 


These words of George Washington read as 
though they were written this year, instead 
of more than a century ago: 


The United States ought not to indulge a 
persuasion that, contrary to the order of 
human events, they will forever keep at a 
distance those painful appeals to arms with 
which the history of every nation abounds. 
There is a rank due to the United States 
among nations which will be withheld, if 
not absolutely lost, by the regulations of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we 
must be able to repel ft; if we desitestp 
secure peace, one of the most powerfaltf- 
struments of our prosperity, it must’ be 
known that we are at all times ready for war. 
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Progress in Connecticut—Numerical and Material 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. Lewellyn Pratt, D.D., Norwich; J. W. Cooper, D. D., New Britain; J. S. Ives, 


The town elections in this 
state occur Oct. 1. They 
are important as marking 
the saloon status of the town for the 
ensuing year. In a considerable number 
of towns the majority for license is very 
small, under thirty, which might be 
obliterated entirely by a slight effort. 


An Effort 
Worth Making 


In the manufacturing vil- 

A New England jacve of New Hartford are 
Problem 

from two to three hundred 
Hungarian girls employed in the cotton 
mills, who are without religious instruc- 
tion and for the most part without the 
restraints of morality. Few come at all 
within the influence of the priests. Thus 
is created a moral pesthole in this Con- 
necticut village. The manager of the 
mill is willing to help in the matter and 
influences are at work to secure a Chris- 
tian Hungarian home, which may be a 
center of ‘“‘sweetness and light”’ in the 
midst of this degradation and vice. 
The census returns are being 
eagerly received and already 
our three leading cities, New 
Haven, Hartford and Bridgeport are prid- 
ing themselves on their large gain. Hart- 
ford and New Haven each gained 26,000, 
but Hartford is elated over a percentage 
of growth exceeding fifty. To be exact, it 
was 50.01 per cent. The spiritual signi- 
ficance of this is that our cities are drain- 
ing the rural communities more than 
ever, besides attracting a continually in- 
creasing foreign population. This means 
more work for city churches and more 
demand upon the state missionary soci- 
ety. 


The Enrichment of Hartford First 

This church is greatly anticipating the com- 
ing of its new pastor, Rev. R. H. Potter, 
whose installation will occur Oct 3. The old 
edifice, erected in 1808, is undergoing such 
renovations within and without and about its 
grounds as would delight the hearts of Drs. 
Walker and Lamson, the former of whom, by 
his admirable historical discourses, enkindled 
in the congregation a deep interest in the hon- 
orable record of this ancient church, and the 
latter stimulated the same to a marked extent. 
As a result, several fine memorial tablets 
and windows have been placed from time to 
time in the audience-room, in memory of de- 
ceased members and pastors. A Tiffany win- 
dow of unusual beauty and suggestiveness 
has just been placed by a descendant of 
Thomas Hooker, the first pastor of the church. 
It represents the Puritan minister standing 
before his audience in Hartford’s first meet- 
ing house in the severely simple garb of the 
day, and uttering his immortal words: ‘The 
foundation of authority is laid firstly in the 
free consent of the people.’ The figure is 
strong and dignified and its environment is in 
every way fitting. Abovethe central panel is 
a wreath of oak leaves, on which rest two vol- 
umes inscribed Divine Law and Civil Law, 
emblematic of “the unifying forces in which 
the safety of the state is secured.” 

But the changed surroundings of the edifice 
deserve quite as much attention as its enriched 
interior and freshly painted exterior, for the 
ancient cemetery in the rear, where rest the 
remains of six of the church’s early pastors, 
has been made more than respectable by the 
widening of Gold Street on the south, the 


White Fields 
in Cities 


Hartford; J. C. Goddard, Salisbury 


fresh turfing of the grounds and the skillful 
restoration of the crumbling monuments and 
headstones which mark the graves of not a 
few early settlers of this vicinity. An added 
adornment of great beauty and utility is an 
iron fence, the gift of several individuals in 
honor of their ancestors, which is now in 
process of erection. It will inclose the church 
and cemetery, and by inscriptions on its mas- 
sive gateway will serve as a memorial of John 
Haynes, who was a Massachusetts governor 
before he became the first colonial governor 
of Connecticut. A tablet on one post of this 
gateway will bear the following inscription: 
JOHN HAYNES 
one of the 
Three Distinguished Men 
who created the 
First Written Constitution 
Known to the World 
upon which was founded the 
Constitution 
of the 

United States of America. 

This beautiful fence will give the edifice, 
which is of the Christopher Wren type, some- 
thing of the appearance of an old English 
church in its cemetery setting and will make 
it an even more attractive Mecca than before 
to those interested in the foundations of the 
American republic. L. W. H. 


A Decade of Devoted Service 


Rev. James P. Hoyt has just closed a pas- 
torate of ten years at Cheshire, where he has 
done a faithful work under trying conditions. 
These conditions affected all church life in the 
town, and were connected with the peculiarly 
impudent and aggressive attacks of the liquor 
interest. The bare statistics of such a pastor- 
ate tell a story of devoted service: Over two 
thousand sermons and addresses, over five 
thousand pastoral calls. These numbers are 
much more than the average. The Cheshire 
church has had twenty-three pastors—Mr. 
Hoyt’s is the longest in this century. His let- 
ter of resignation was exceedingly beautiful 
and touched many hearts in the community 
where he is greatly beloved. 

He has found opportunity in his useful life 
to publish three books and to take a promi- 
nent part in educational interests. He has 
been valued in the counsels of the state, fill- 
ing offices in the conference, among others 
that of annalist. A graduate of Yale College 
and Divinity School, he has reflected honor on 
his alma mater. It is hoped that his serv- 
ices will be retained for Connecticut. 

3.0. 9; 


A Deserted Meeting House but a 
Fruitful Church 


A striking instance of a deserted church 
which really proves the increase of population, 
church attendance and religious activity is in 
the town of New Hartford. On Town Hill, 
from which a magnificent view may be had of 
the “Switzerland of Connecticut,’ stands a 
church of old-time architectupe, the bell still 
hanging in the open belfry, and the grounds 
about in excellent condition, though no serv- 
ices are held within and the church organiza- 
tion has long since been extinct. A casual 
observer would at once point to the deteriora- 
tion of the country town, while the well-kept 
places near by, in one of which the martyr 
Horace Pitkin, found his home, would disturb 
his calculations. 

The facts are that manufacturing along the 
swiftly flowing Farmington River built up the 
present village of New Hartford and here in 
1827 a church was erected to accommodate 
better the people of the town, and again in 
1848 another church was built in Nepaug, a 


farming center west of the original site. So 
that instead of one church there are two Con- 
gregational churches, besides those of other 
denominations, in the village of New Hartford. 
ie ke A 


Pastorates—Long and Short 


The fact of the shortness of the terms of 
service in our churches is brought plainly to 
the eye by the following table, which gives 
the number whose terms begin with the year 
indicated. The few long pastorates are also 
brought more strongly into contrast, and the 
general average is made evident as well: 


1846 1 1878 3 1890 7 
1848 1 1880 1 1891 6 
1850 1 1881 4 1892 15 
1859 1 1882 2 1893 14 
1860 1 1883 2 1894 15 
1865 3 1884 3 1895 923 

1869 1 1885 7 1896 21 
1870 2 1886 2 1897 23 
1871 1 1887 3 1898 47 
1872 2 1888 8 1899 45 
1874 1 1889 7 1900 24 


In this list the four pastors emeriti have 
been reckoned as in the service—Rev. Burdett 
Hart, 1846; Rev. Frederick D. Avery, 1850; 
Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, 1872; and Rev. 
Thomas K. Noble, 1890. 

The longest active pastorate is that of Rev. 
Enoch F. Burr, who was ordained in Ham- 
burg, a parish in the town of Lyme, in 1850, 
but began his service there in 1848. The Mid- 
dlesex Association proposes to celebrate this 
remarkable record Oct. 3. 

The next in rank is Rev. Silenus H. Fellows, 
who was ordained in Wauregan in 1859; and 
following close to him is Rev. Edwin P. 
Parker, who was ordained in Hartford in 1860. 

Rev. Joseph Anderson at Waterbury, Rev. 
Sylvanus P. Marvin at Woodbridge and Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell at Hartford have served 
since 1865. 

Rey. Azel W. Hazen began at Middletown 
in 1869; Rev. Arthur Goodenough at Winches- 
ter and Rev. William H. Knouse at Deep 
River in 1870; Rev. James L. R. Wyckoff at 
North Woodbury in 1871; Rev. Everett E. 
Lewis at Haddam in 1872; Rev. George W. 
Banks at Guilford in 1874; and Rev. James 
W. Cooper in New Britain, Rev. William H. 
Holman in Southport and Rev. William H. 
Phipps at Prospect in 1878. J. 8. 1. 


Among the Churches 


WESTPORT.—The Men’s League gave a reception 
Sept. 19 to the pastor, Rev. Jabez Backus, and his 
wife. A beautiful Tiffany clock was presented. 
The league, which was formed a year ago, has been 
a helpful force in church work. It has promoted 
Bible study by forming and maintaining a class of 
over 30 men. Last winter the league furnished a 
series of popular entertainments of high order, and 
it has planned a similar course for the coming 
winter. 

KENT’s pastor, Rev. Herbert K. Job, spent 
his vacation in the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. He is an ardent ornithologist and 
accumulated a vast amount of material, including 
photographs of birds, eggs and nests, sofme of which 
he secured by being lowered over the cliffs of Bird 
Rock. The results of the trip will be given to the 
public in magazine articles. This tour illustrates 
the fact that a minister may have a vacation without 
cost to him and actually return with $100 in pocket. 
But then this kind of a minister is a rara avis. 


TORRINGTON.—By the terms of the will of the 
late Elisha Turner $20,000 are left to Congregational 
interests in the state, viz., $12,000 to the church at 
Torrington Center, of which he was an attendant 
and generous supporter, $1,000 each to Torrington 
First, West Torrington and Torrington French, and 
$5,000 to the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
Among other bequests is one of $100,000 to the 
Torrington Library, $5,000 to the Children’s Aid 
Society of Hartford, $2,500 to the New London 
Historical Society, and $10,000 to the Torrington 
Y. M.C. A. 
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Life 


Pointers 


A Lowell church organizes historical pil- 
grimages. 

The contributions of Chicago churches Sept. 
16 for the Galveston survivors are estimated 
at $10,000. 

Several hundred of Dr. Jefferson’s friends 
in Chelsea, where he was formerly pastor of 
Central Church, heard him at the Old South, 
Boston, on a recent Sunday. 


Two Northern Boston Suburbs 


The problem of the country church is not 
wanting in the limits of Greater Boston. Re- 
vere is rural enough to bring weather proba- 
bilities and walking distances among impor- 
tant factors governing the attendance. Re- 
quirements upon the pastor are therefore so 
heavy and continuous as to tax his most earn- 
est thought. Here the recreation season: is 
long, because of the convenient nearness. of 
the beach reservation. To maintain the 
church services during the fine days of early 
summer is always difficult. This season Rev. 
W. S. Eaton gave a series of lectures well on 
into July and succeeded in holding both the 
people and their attention. Throughout the 
season the church has remained open and all 
the services except that for Sunday evening 
preaching have been continued. Plans for 
the fall are well in hand, and the announce- 
ments set forth two series of attractive ser- 
mon topics: The Biblein Relation to Music, 
Painting, Sculpture, Poetry, Philosophy, Fic- 
tion, Science and Social Life; and Early 
Characters: Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenzus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Julian the Apostate, Origen, 
Chrysostom. A valuable aid to the pastoral 
work is the little eight-page Messenger, con- 
ducted entirely by two young men of the 
church and paid for by several columns of 
local advertising. At present the meeting 
house is undergoing repairs. 

Saugus is also a country community of large 
area divided distinctly into three separate vil- 
lages, the Center, East Saugus and Clifton- 
dale. Considering entire field, the town with 
its 5,000 population seems too amply provided 
with churches. It may be said, however, that 
all the churches are doing good work. Sau- 
gus has a reputation for civic righteousness 
not often equaled, and without question more 
people in the town are attending church now- 
a-days than for years. Congregationalism, 
while it attracts the churchgoers remarkably 
well, is represented by only two churches, 
that at the Center being the oldest in town. 
The church is favored with a large number of 
enthusiastic young people, and in fact the 
town is well supplied with a good class of 
young men. Hence it is the custom of the 
pastor, Rev. J. C. Labaree, every fall to pay 
special attention to the youth in presenting 
the truth attractively, especially at the Sun- 
day evening service. The past summer has 
found the church services maintained, a spe- 
ial feature being the earnest work of the 
young people in the line of chorus singing. 
The meeting house is undergoing repairs on 
roof and tower. Next month the local confer- 
ence, Essex South, meets here. 

Cliftondale has seen steady growth lately as 
avillage. Ina year 150 new houses have been 
built and during this summer forty-four new 
families have come to town. It encourages 
Rev. W. S. Thompson to find so many new 
residents attending his church, so that the 
present capacity of the meeting house is at its 
greatest limit. Last year twenty-two new 
members were received. During the pastor’s 
vacation the services were suspended while 
the auditorium was newly carpeted. The fall 
work was pleasantly inaugurated last week 
by a reception, which the church gave to the 
pastor and his wife. Mr. Thompson is a be- 
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liever in sermon series to sustain the interest 
of his hearers, and announces two sets of ser- 
mons for the fall. His morning topics are 
such as these: The Ideal Church, the United 
Church, the Praying Church, the Consecrated 
Church, the Giving Church, etc., on the gen- 
eral subject, Phases of Church Experience. 
His evening sermons include the following: 
Significant Events in Life’s Excursion—The 
First Day of School, Leaving Home, Casting 
the First Ballot, Beginning a Business, Unit- 
ing in Marriage, etc. An idea for evening 
services has been originated and conducted 
effectively here in making every other Sunday 
evening only a sermon night, and alternating 
with a Sunday school concert or one of sacred 
music, a missionary concert or an exchange 
with another pastor. The variety thus pro- 
vided has been appreciated by large congre- 
gations. The midweek prayer meeting will 
also be stimulated this fall by securing the 
topics from the people themselves and encour- 
aging them to carry on the discussion chiefly. 
At times, also, a midweek meeting is devoted 
entirely to seasons of prayer and song alter- 
nately. Among the young people a literary 
and musical society is to be established, to 
hold weekly meetings on Tuesday evenings. 
Books will be reviewed, poems read and mu- 
sic rendered. Scout. 


A Significant Council 

It gathered at Merrimac, Sept. 19, advised 
the church to dismiss Rev. George L. Todd 
from its pastorate and commended him to the 
Congregational church of Havana, Cuba. To 
one who realizes how impervious to Protes- 
tant influence Cuba has always been the fact 
that there is achurch of our faith and order at 


the Cuban capital is equally a matter of surprise’ 


and congratulation. It is gratifying that a 
New England pastor can be found to establish 
Congregationalism there. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society sought far and near for a man 
fitted to lead this pioneer church, and after 
careful consideration of all candidates eli- 
gible by training in the language, the commit- 
tee found Mr. Todd the one person fully 
adapted to that important and difficult field. 
This council will doubtless be the first of a 
series binding to our churches on the main- 
land those to be upon the neighboring islands 
at the east, as the Hawaiian churches on our 
western border have been knit to us by simi- 
lar courtesies for many years. H. 


Lowell’s Fall Campaign 


Dr. W. A. Bartlett, who has just returned 
from a vacation tour in Europe, has already 
mapped out an ambitious plan of work for 
the Kirk Street Church, and published pro- 
grams for each week’s activities until Janu- 
ary. The prayer meeting this fall will study 
the epistle to the Romans, the pastor being 
convinced that in this church better results 
follow the exegetical than the topical plan. 
Another attempt to secure consecutive lines 
of study is to be carried out under the direc- 
tion of a committee on study classes, upon 
which the chairman of the city school com- 
mittee has consented to serve. A new and 
interesting fedture of activity will be a series 
of Saturday afternoon excursions, under the 
direction of a competent guide, to places of 
interest in the vicinity. Lexington, Concord 
and Andover are the destination of the first 
three excursions, and much interest is felt in 
this attractive and educative undertaking. 

High Street Church, Rev. C. W. Hunting- 
ton, pastor, finds itself face to face with the 
problem of a church building. Extensive re- 
pairs upon an old house of worship or the 
building of a new one has become well-nigh 
imperative, and during the summer a careful 
canvass has been made to learn the prefer- 
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ences of the people. Fully two-thirds have 
expressed themselves as opposed to spending 
any considerable amount in repairing the 
present edifice, which it is felt is too far 
“down town,” and favor the immediate pur- 
chase of a new lot in the residential part of 
the city, in preparation for removal thither 
in due time. A strong feeling has also arisen 
in favor of inviting the John Street Church 
to unite with this, together constituting a so- 
ciety large numerically and strong financially. 
The outcome must await the patient growth 
of the sentiment of a twofold organization. 
Enthusiasm never fails in the First Trinita- 
rian Church, where Rev. G. F. Kenngott has 
an eager following of the young and active 
workers. During the summer the matter of 
securing stained glass windows for the audi- 
torium was suggested, and such has been the 
response that already enough money has been 
pledged to secure not only those desired for 
the auditorium, but also for the vestry and 
the ladies’ parlor, adding greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of this convenient house of wor- 
ship. G. H. J. 


Brewer’s Centennial 


As this was the first church organized in 
the Penobscot valley it is the mother of many, 
and its hundredth anniversary was a matter 
of more than local interest. Within the field 
of the early church there are now nine 
churches with a membership of 1,575. These 
sister churches were invited to participate in 
the celebration. The church has had ten 
pastors, of whom Rev. Messrs. Nathan Dole 
(1842-1850), George W. Field, D. D. (1853- 
1856), C. A. Beckwith (1878-1883) and B. B. 
Merrill, the present pastor, are most promi- 
nent. The present modern and convenient 
edifice was built ten or twelve years ago on an 
eminence, and is a landmark on both sides of 
the river. 

The church has had many notable awaken- 
ings. The great revival of 1828 brought in 
sixty-two members; another in 1878 resulted 
in the addition of forty-six. The present pas- 
torate has witnessed steady growth, and the 
church is now one of the largest in the state. 

This has been eminently a missionary 
church. The list of missionaries, ministers 
and ministers’ wives is a long one, including 
Rev. B. G. Snow of Micronesia, Elkanah 
Walker, a pioneer missionary to the Indians 
and father of Joseph E. Walker of China, 
John L. Chamberlain, LL. D., Lewis O. Bras- 
tow, D. D., of Yale. 

Floral decorations and special music were 
attractions on this occasion. Other features 
were: an original poem by the widow of 
Rev. Nathan Dole, who was pastor at the 
semi-centennial anniversary in 1850; Prof. 
C. A. Beckwith’s history of Five Happy Years 
of his pastorate, recalling the methods used 
and questions discussed, with reminiscences of 
his helpers; in the afternoon a historical 
address by Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain, 
LL. D. At the closing meeting the pastor 
spoke on Voices of the Century, closing with 
a forward look into the duties and oppor- 
tunities presented to the faith and courage of 
the church. E. F. D 


Among the Brooklyn Churches 

The regular services at Plymouth Church 
were resumed with Mr. C. H. French, the min- 
ister in charge of Plymouth’s Bethel Chapel, 
as supply. Dr. Hillis returned to preach 
Sept. 23. Rev. Horace Porter, Dr. Hillis’s as- 
sistant, is gradually recovering from the se- 
vere illness which made it necessary for him 
to go to the Long Island College Hospital. 
His physicians say that there is now no rea- 
son why he should not in time become a per- 
fectly well man. Under the best conditions, 
and without any relapse, however, it will be 
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months before he is able to resume work at 
Plymouth, and he ean hardly be expected to 
return to his duties before another fall. He is 
greatly missed at Plymouth, since he made all 
the arrangements for services and meetings 
and relieved Dr. Hillis of all the detail work 
incident to the conducting of so large an or- 
ganization. ? 

The Beecher Memorial, where Rev.D. Butler 
Pratt this month finishes a seven years’ pas- 
torate, will soon calla new man. Only twoor 
three names are being considered and the pulpit 
committee will make a recommendation to the 
congregation early in October. Mr. Pratt 
preached his farewell sermon Sept. 23, and 
goes to his new charge, Faith Church, of 
Springfield, Mass. 

The pulpit of Beecher Memorial will be 
filled two or more Sundays in October by Dr. 
Creegan, district secretary of the American 
Board. In the seven years of Mr. Pratt’s pas- 
torate 320 members have been received. The 
work -has been steadily prosecuted and there 
has been constant evidence of success. The 
Christian Endeavor Society is one of the best 
and largest in Brooklyn and the Junior Soci- 
ety was the first to be organized in the city. 
These two societies and the Boys’ Cadet Corps 
have been Mr. Pratt’s peculiar pleasure and 
all have greatly prospered under his direction. 
The people regret his departure and he is 
so much interested in the work in this neigh- 
borhood that he would not have resigned had 
it not been for his physician’s statement that 
a change of residence was absolutely neces- 
sary for the health of his family. 

Puritan Church expects to do a great deal of 
hard work this year, and to accomplish com- 
mensurate results. It has marked confidence 
in Rev. L. L. Taylor, who began there as sup- 
ply last Sunday, and it feels the general pros- 
perity and buoyancy of the times, religious as 
well as commercial. As already noted the 
pastor, Rev. J. C. Wilson, will be absent in 
Switzerland for his health until next April. 
Mr. Taylor is a Philadelphian of forty, who 
comes of Dutch Reformed stock. He spent 
his boyhood in Newark, where his father was 
pastor of the Clinton Avenue Reformed 
Church. He held pastorates in the West, in- 
cluding the First Presbyterian Church of Col- 
orado Springs, and Plymouth Church, Cleve- 
land. Heis a younger brother of Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor of Chicago, and Dr. W. R. Tay- 
lor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, Roch- 
ester. The location of Puritan Church is 
ideal, and its plant one of the best in the city. 

Dr. MeLeod has just returned from his va- 
cation and says that in the twenty-one years 
that he has been pastor of Clinton Avenue 
Church he has never had the lonesome feel- 
ing with which he returns this year. His 
study has for a long time been the gathering 
place of the Congregational ministers of 
Brooklyn, and close personal relations had 
grown up between him and many of the oth- 
ers. This fall conditions are all changed. 
Dr. Storrs and Dr. Behrends have joined the 
“great majority,” Mr. Pratt is leaving Beecher 
Memorial, Dr. Wilson has gone from the Pur- 
itan Church in search of health and the time 
of his return is doubtful, and Dr. McLeod’s 
loneliness is only natural in view of the de- 
parture of so many of his friends. He is not 
in the least depressed about church condi- 
tions, however, and thinks that so far as his 
own church is concerned it never began a sea- 
son’s work under better conditions than now. 
His new associate, Mr. Cooper, has taken hold 
of the work in the Sunday school and among 
the young people with a vigor that promises 
admirable results, and Mr. King and Mr. Kirk- 
wood at the Willoughby Avenue and the Atlan- 
tie Avenue chapels are making excellent prog- 
ress. The sons of the late Mr. George H. Nich- 
ols are having a window put in the church in 
memory of their father and mother. It is 


to be in the gallery facing the pulpit, and 
while the subject has not been announced the 
work is in the hands of one of the best artists 
in glass, and there is no doubt that it will 
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equal the beautiful windows already in the 
church. : 

For a month or more painters and decora- 
tors have been renovating the house on Pierre- 
pont Street so long occupied by Dr. Storrs. 
The work is about completed, and during. the 
week the house will be ready for the return 
of Dr. Dewey, who is expected to, preach in 
Pilgrim Church Oct. 7, when the church reop- 
ens after the summer vacation. EB. M. ©.. 


Phenomenal Growth of a Cleveland 
Church 


It is not yet twelve years since, as the result 
of a canvass led by Rev. W. F. MeMillen, then 
just well begun in his widening field under 
the Sunday School Society, a Sunday school 
was organized in the little Republican wig- 
wam in the Ninteenth Ward of Cleveland. A 
little over a year later the Hough Avenue 
branch of Euclid Avenue Church was organ- 
ized. Nine and a half years ago the church 
was duly recognized with 111 members, hav- 
ing already built a commodious chapel. Dur- 
ing the week Sept. 2-9 inclusive, the church 
dedicated with great joy its beautiful and 
convenient house of worship, closing the 
week with 568 members. This steady growth 
is due in part to the fact that this church was 
the first comer into what is now the residence 
ward of largest population and most uniform 
quality in the city, but equally to the succes- 
sion of able pastors, Rev. Messrs. I. W. Met- 
calf and C. W. Carroll. 

The new building, with full basement and 
facilities for such institutional work as the 
community needs, leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in location, beauty, comfort, or useful- 
ness, except the Sunday school room, which 
is to be added later. The auditorium, which 
comfortably seats 600 in its pews, was 
crowded with 800 people on ‘he Sundays of 
dedication. Dr. Hiatt, like Secretary MeMil- 
len a charter member of this church, preached 
the dedication sermon. It was of great 
power but with a tender personal reminiscent 
thread in it. The property as it stands has 
cost $50,000, of which $6,000 represents the 
gift of the land. Instead of the usual appeal 
for money, the church made a straightfor- 
ward statement to the community and its vis- 
itors, and left them to make their own answer 
by pledges on the plates. The result was sat- 
isfactory to the church, and left a remarkably 
favorable impression on the public. The in- 
stitute work has been organized on a simple 
basis and as a direct department of the work 
of the church. The people are turning 
toward the church in increasing number, a 
hundred new faces showing themselves at the 
“dedication social.” 

Of the services which occupied each even- 
ing of dedication week that devoted to Inter- 
denominational Fellowship was notable, with 
cordial greetings or other parts on the pro- 
gram from leaders of nine religious bodies, in- 
eluding the dean of the Episcopal Cathedral 
and the rabbi of the Wilson Avenue Temple. 
At the communion service, on the second Sun- 
day, a man seventy years of age was received 
to membership on confession. 

A dark and startling shadow fell upon the 
joy of the Hough Avenue people in the death 
by accident, Sept. 15, of the seventeen-year-old 
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Minnesota Association 

Minnesota held its forty-fifth annual gather- 
ing of churches at Northfield and throughout 
Carleton College was in evidence. A special 
train, arranged through the courtesy of the 
Milwaukee road, brought 200 guests from the 
cities. For the last four years, through Mr. 
Harrington Beard of Minneapolis, a train has 
been procured to go and return when wanted, 
and to give the trip at a nominal rate, often 
below one fare. This ride of two hours or 
more has proved a delightful occasion for 
making and renewing acquaintance. 

The sermon this year, by Rev. J. F. Tain- 
tor of Rochester, was indeed a feature. 
Its spiritual tone and hopeful attitude reap- 
peared in subsequent sessions. The preacher 
picturesquely illustrated the idea that beneath 
events of our day is a trend, generally unrec- 
ognized, toward the standards held up by 
Jesus Christ. Though war follows on the 
heels of the Peace Commission, the trend of 
international sentiment is toward peace. 

The program provided for an everybody’s 
meeting. Topics were minutely subdivided 
so that as many as nine speakers were named 
for a single hour. Generous time was set 
apart for discussion and business. Many 
happy things were said and much opinion in- 
terchanged, but perhaps less that will be car- 
ried on into other years than usual. 

Wednesday evening was given to Carleton 
College and was focused about the need for 
raising a second $50,000 before Jan. 1, to secure 
the second $25,000 from Dr. Pearsons. Mr. 
H. A. Seriver, a banker and an alumnus, 
set forth Carleton’s Value to the Commu- 
nity and State: Dean Goodhue showed its 
splendid growth in scholarship. President 
Strong presented effectively the crucial situa- 
tion and made all feel the need of immediate 
and heroic effort for the college. Rev. C. F. 
Swift gave a brilliant address on the Christian 
college. 

The missionary societies were happily rep- 
resented. Dr. W. A. Duncan set forth with 
unusual fervor the fundamental work of the 
Sunday School Society. Secretary Roy, with 
old-time vigor, told of Congregational work 
in the West Indies. Secretary Taintor, cheer- 
ful and optimistic as ever, made the associa- 
tion desire to do its duty by the unsheltered 
churches and ministers. Miss Moffat, recog- 
nized as in a way the successor of Mrs. Caswell- 
Broad, made a strong plea in behalf of the 
Home Missionary Society, now in the midst 
of its debt-raising year. 

Superintendent Merrill received a cordial 
welcome in giving his first annual paper in 
the home missionary hour. He told the asso- 
ciation that his work must have more money 
than the twenty-five cents per member of last 
year. He suggested also a series of fellowship 
meetings to celebrate the diamond jubilee of 
the Home Missionary Society and the fiftieth 
anniversary of Minnesota Congregationalism. 
The chairmen of the local conferences gave 
the account of missionary conditions within 
theiroversight. Superintendents Herrick and 
Stickney reported a year of unusual blessing 
in Sunday school work. The annual report, 
given in three parts by Senator Jepson, Rev. 
Messrs. Henry Holmes and E. F. Wheeler, 
told what our Sunday schools aré, what they 
should be and how to make them so. 








son of the pastor, Rev. C. W. Carroll. Serv- erent 
ices were abandoned Sept. 16. J. G. F. Continued on page 420. 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 


urer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 
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A. B.C, F. M., St. Louis, Oct. 10-13 H 
Mobonk Indian Conference, Mohonk Lake, eas Accessions to the Chur ches 
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THE LaAseuar MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
—The ninety-first annual meeting of the American Board 
will be: held in the Pilgrim Congregational Church of St. 
Louis, Mo., beginning at * < _ A.M., Oct. 10, and 
closing Frida “4 Le the 1 { 

It is hoped there will be : _ a attendance of cor- 

orate and honorary members, pastors and friends of the 

oard. Correspondence regarding entertainment should 
be had Mtg > Rev. o. H. Patton, D. D., 3707 Westminster | 
Place, St. Louis, | 

The following list of petete and their rates for guests | 
is pres. neg 83.50, i | in a room, $3.00; South- | 
ern, B00 d, r $2.00 if two in a room; 
The ion, 2 00, or 1.50 it two in aroom: The Hart. 
ford "he Aberdeen, #1.00; Normandie, $2.00, or 

1. 304 it ofl ina room; Ric ‘hmond House, $1 1.00; Rozier, 

os a. or 75 cents if two inaroom; Women’s Christian 

$1.00. The 2 Soltowtas are on the European plan: 
st. mS idnolas, 82.00; Lindell, $1.00; Lacede gi.00; 
Moser, 75 cents, inside rooms; Hotel Burs, #1.00 f two 
in a room; West End, $2.00 if two in a room; Hotel | 
—_ 50 cents if two'ina room; St. James Hotel, both 
barepens: and American-plans, 75 cents and $1.50 re- 

vely, if two in a room. 

PRailroad rates are expected at the usual fare and one. 
tnivd on the certificate plan. Certificate must be ob- 
tained from the arent where the ticket is purchased. 

The sermon will be preached by Rev. Edward C. Moore, 
D. D., of Providence, R.1I. Annual reports, missionary 
addresses, China the subject of special cofisideration, 
the relation of theological seminaries to world wide 
evangelization, the o pees dent’s address, etc., will be sure | 
to make this a profitable meeting. 


Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 6,385; Tot., 14,327. 


Dainty Appetite 


Easily satisfied, a feeling of distress after 
eating, and more or less nausea between 
meals, every day—DYSPEPSIA! 

No need to say anything about the belching, 
vomiting, flatulence, headache, pain in the 
stomach. 

Dyspepsia cannot be cured except by what 
gives vigor and tone to the stomach, functional 
activity to the whole digestive sy ‘stem. The 
medicine that does this, according to the re- 
sults of its use in thousands of completely 
cured cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hood’s Pills cure liver flls; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. « 
































AVOID UNKNOWN 
BRANDS, 


THE ORIGINAL, 
THE BEST. 






Has No EQuAL AS AN INFANT FOOD. 


bar 32%0 Por mamIRS 4 800K FoR MOTHERS. — Borden's Condensed Milk. New York. 


f A CURE FOR 
| DUMPS 











No more “dumpy” mattresses! No more 
‘‘hillocks,”” no more ridges, no uneven wear! 
Twice the durability and four times the com- 
fort of the ordinary mattress. 

Our new process is a system of lacing instead 
of tufting. This makes the mattress at once 
adjustable. It laces in three sections, and each 
is independent of the other. You can have a 
hard bed ora soft one. Or you can have a hard 
side and a soft side in the same bed. 

Above and below the hair are cross-banded 
layers of pure lamb’s wool. This counteracts 
any hardness of the hair when very tightly 
laced. It is the most radia wb mattress known, and it will outlast any mattress 
ever made. 

We make our Paine Laid mattress either laced or plain, and we will make our 
Laced Mattress either laid or stuffed. All our best mattresses now have the famous 
French imperial edge. 

Don’t think of ordering a mattress until you have seen our new styles and new 
Art Tickings. Canal Street prices on all grades. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
~~ 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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(Continued from page 418.) 
Minnesota Association 
The meeting closed with an address on the 
Ministry of America to the Nations—an inter- 
national address, full of breadth and reach 


and power, by Dr. S. G. Smith of St. Paul. 
iP. a. 


From St. Louis 


The city is rejoicing in the return of normal 
industrial conditions. While the street rail- 
way strike has not been technically declared 
off, the union has so far felt itself beaten that 
it permits members to ride on the cars of the 
transit company and concedes the right of 
any man to return to work on the company’s 
terms without losing membership in the strik- 
ing union, The writer was one of three out- 
siders present at the meeting, July 9, which 
declared the strike again in force after an 
interval of peace lasting five days. At this 
meeting the motion passed, ‘‘ That the strike 
be declared on till the company take back all 
strikers or, as an evidence of good faith, dis- 
charge its president and general manager.” 
For opposing this action the writer was stated 
to be an agent of the company who had come 
to the meeting with money to prevent the vote. 

Sept. 16 saw all the pastors returned for the 
fall work. Their journeyings have been from 
Colorado to Italy, and incidentally it is re- 
ported that the fellowship is fortunate in find- 
ing no vacancy due to the summer. It is 
whispered that a mountain section of Colo- 
rado had suffered from the activity of a dark- 
haired stranger who loved the horses of other 
people. A man answering the description be- 
ing found in the heart of the mountains in the 
absence of the surveying party with which he 
journeyed was visited by an emergency com- 
mittee of cattlemen accompanied by wide 
sombreros and a rope. The surveying party 
is authority for the statement that the most 
eloquent sermon ever preached by the mis- 
understood pastor of a St. Louis church was 
upon this occasion. 

St. Louis never seemed to us more attract- | 
ive than now, upon returning from more 
northern cities. While the grass recalls the | 
intense heat of summer, the city is still green | 
and the parks are inspiring masses of verdure, | 
Whatever we have of beauty or hospitality | 
will be at the service of the American Board | 
nextmonth. Much as our city has been stirred 
by the disaster of Galveston, the burden of 
China is fresh upon her heart, and the plans 
of the Board will be watched with keenest 
interest. The city will do her share in mak- 
ing the meeting the success it deserves to be 
at this important time. We are looking for 
the members and friends of the Board to rally 
Oct. 10 and make this session memorable as 
having shown the vital hold of missions on 
the church in a great crisis. WwW. W. N. 





A Generous Giver 


By the will of Mr. George D. Sweetser, of 
New York city, who died Aug. 7, the American 
Board, the Congregational Church Building 
Society and Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
city, receive each $20,000, the last named 
receiving an additional $5,000 for its Bethany 
Mission. In all more than $230,000 will be 
divided among charitable institutions. 











The Opening of the Seminaries 


Andover reports an entering class of eight 
and enough new ones in other classes to make 
twelve. 

Bangor began its eighty-first year with an 


entering class of six, and more in prospect. 
Other classes bring the number to nineteen, of 
whom Rev. T. P. Gales is taking a post-grad- 
uate course. The faculty staff is increased 
this year by Professor Lee of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, in whose classes all students are enrolled. 
A laboratory course of biology is added to 
last year’s curriculum. This is the first of 
several scientific studies throughout the 
course. 


Oberlin opened Sept. 19, with an enrollment 
on the first day of forty-six, six more than the 
total enrollment of last year. The discontin- 
uance of the English course has raised the 
grade of students. Some of the strongest 
men from the college aré entering the semi- 


-nary. All but one in the Junior Class have 


college diplomas, and he has its equivalent. 
The Senior Class starts with ten and the 
Junior Class with eleven. Four come from 
other seminaries. Professor Currier is de- 
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tained at his summer home in Omena, Mich., 
a few days by the death of his son. 


Continued on page 421. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 











PEABODY—BLAKESLEE—In Brookline, Sept. 19, 
Clarence W. Peabody of Portland, Me., an = Helen, 
daughter of Gen. Erastus Blakeslee of Brookline. 

CLARK—FRARY—In Rome, Italy Port. 4, . Charles 
Upson Clark, son of Mr. and E. P. Clark, of 
— N. Yi. and Miss Anne Frary of Charlemont, 

ass. 


WHEELER—ROBERTSON—In Cambridge, Aug. 7, 
Rev. Edgar ©. Wheeler of Hyannis and Cornelia D. 
Robertson of Tacoma, Wn. 


Deaths 








The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each , 


additional line ten cents, counung eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





a ge Worcester, at St. Vincent’s Hospital, § oa. 
6, Rev. Benjamin A. Robie peed 64 yrs., pastor oft 
Congregational church, Grafton 








SOROSIS 





THE NEW SHOE FOR WOMEN 


40 STYLES 
BOOTS 
and 
OXFORDS 
$3.50. 











ALL SIZES, 
1 to 9, 
All Widths, 








SOROSIS has won for itself an enviable reputation. It is not altogether how a 
shoe looks when new, but how it looks when it has seen good service. Sorosis 
looks well and wears well, and is without exception the most comfortable, 


serviceable and sensible shoe ever produced for women. 


It is the crowning 


result of years of scientific experiment. 





Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter Street and ace Place, Boston. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Soumnes 
is represented in jusetts (an usetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS aoe MISSIONARY co. 

CIETY, No. 609 Co; ional House. Rev. Josh 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S Homp. MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, | oem 
me ~~ S&S House. Office 


ip, $1.00; fife. imembership, | Gon. 
tributions miersh. Bh: it Lizzie D MD, a” 


uiesions, C BOARD OF Coma nao 7 FOR Fonsien 
ISSIONS, 
. Treasurer; Charles E. E. Swett, Pu roar = 


ross Agent. Office in New York, 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle S 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 ood 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
ye B. Child, Home Secretary. 
‘HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS88OCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
1 te and educational, at the South and in 
e Indians and Chinese. Ster Office, 
Salle 


8 
oe, aS wv Hubbard, 
Twenty-Second 8t., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., ee Puli es E. Ho} », Treasurer, Gaited 
Charities Building, New York: v., George A. i 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


Behlarshipe 


r, Fourth Ave. and 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
former New West ion Commission). 
for students for enty-seven Co! 
tional Coll and Academies in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in Aid and New Mexico. 8. F. 
pais, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 onal 
ouse, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, fil. 
“eae SUNDAY SCHOOL & Punisenies Sac SocieTy.— 
Contributions used oy for ee . Rev. 
ton, D. "secretary a0 Treasurer; 
h. D. Pied Score Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marah, 4 Su Superintendent, Congregational 





E CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
> object is the estab- 
lishment and ee of elical Co tional 

y Schools in and its suburbs. 


Dar! C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears, Bullding. Apply for aid to 
E. B. ‘palmer, 609 Congregational 
yer pee CouUNCIL’s Saecmaamman RELIEF rome. 
ds aged and disabled mipicers on missionaries and 
their families. Secre , Rev. N. H. Whittlesey. ? New 
apis Ct.; mg a Vv. 8. B. F Hartford, * 
ul ri) 
National “council of the nes Churches of the 
United States” (a ego chartered under the 
jaws ot) ~ State o Gonnectieut) [here insert the 


poquest be used f isterial 
Relief. ry hrovided in the resolutions of foe National 
Counc uncil of of the Congregational Churches of the United 


E CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ed husetts General Associa- 


Hs 
Sey 
4 
@ 








ulpit = setts and in other States. 
s ~ cme House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

ice, 

THE poston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1877. C 1 and reading-room, 287 Hanover Ee eee, 
Boston. nm day and evening. Sailors landsmen 
welcome. y prayer mee 10.30 A.M. sutble study, 
3 P.M. Sunday services, ‘hours. Mee 


to all 


evening except Saturday. Branch mission, ney 
Haven. Isa Congregational society and 
churches for support. Send donations 


Congregational 
_of money to B. 8. Snow, apr! secret, Room 
601 Congregational 


fort Teading, e a Capt. 8. apna clothing, chap. 
0) “9 
reseed puee, Bequests should read: ° i 
rs, and ry ct 
ity Gy sum of s to be lied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said Alexander 
McKenzie. D. D., Rctelees: George Gauid, Treasurer. 
THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, nom * ional House. ——. member- 


1004 ite membership _aalee Charies H. 








AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 





HURCH 
me 


| PRICES. 658 OPP. BOYLSTON 3 : 
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(Continued from page 420.) 


Record of the Week 


Calls 

BoLT, WM. W., Roseville, Ill., to Tabernacle Ch., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Accepts. 

CLARK, ALLAN G., Cass Lake, Minn., to Fosston. 

DAVIES, WM., Second Ch., Spokane, Wn., to the 
superintendency of the work of the C. H. M. S. 
and the C. 8. 8S. and P. 8. in Alaska. 

HoLMES, JOHN A., to Bethany Ch., Cedar Rapids, 
Io., where he has supplied for three months. De- 
clines. 

JoNES, WM., Welsh Ch., Plymouth, Pa., to Jones 
Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

KIPLINGER, Orville L., Centralia, Ill., to E. Chi- 
eago, Ind. 

LONG, WALTER 8., not called to Henniker, N. H. 

LYMAN, JOSEPH B., not Eugene W., accepts call to 
Bennington and Barton Landing, Vt. 

MATLOCK, FLETCHER E., to remain another year 
at Webster, Io. Declines, and accepts superin- 
tendeney of Northwestern Purity Ass’n of Illinois. 

MooRE, JOHN W., Chicago Sem., to Woodstock, Ill. 
Accepts. 

MoREY, LEWIs W., declines call to permanent pas- 
torate at Antrim, N. H. 

NASH, FRANK J., Chepachet, R. I., to Weeden St. 
Ch., Pawtucket. Accepts. 

Nobis, LEwts B., Raymond, Wis., to Franksville. 

SHULTZ, JACOB K., Campbell, Minn., to Princeton. 

THOMAS, WM. A., Union Ch., Ludlow, Mass., to 
Trumbull, Ct. 

WALKER, AVERY §S., Wellesley Hills, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to First Ch., Henniker, N. H 

WILSON, JOHN J., to remain another year at First 
Ch., Wheaton, Kan. 


Ordinations and Installations 

ANDERSON, FRANK H., late of Chicago Sem., o. 
Plainview, Minn., Sept. 7. Sermon, Dr. L. L. 
West; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Taintor, 
Jones, R. L. Breed, W. F. Trussell and J. Lind. 

HOLLOWAY, JOHN W., 0. Guthrie, Okl., Sept. 4. 
Sermon, Pres. J. T. House; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. T. H. Harper, Frank Peyton, L. 8. Childs, 
Supts. J. H. Parker and J. L. Murphy. 

MANWELL, AUGUSTINE P., 0. and rec. p. Rockdale 
Ch., Northbridge, Mass. Sermon, Prof. M. W. 
Jacobus, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. 
Gaylord, G. P. Eastman, J. R. Thurston and Dr. 
J. L. Hill. 

SNow, WALTER A., Chicago Sem., o. Oak Park Ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 5. Sermon, Dr. L. H. 
Hallock ; other parts, Drs. J. H. Morley and Geo. 
R. Merrill, Rev. Messrs. 8. V. S. Fisher, M. B. 
Morris and R. P. Herrick. 

Resignations 

BUCHANAN, WM. J., Oxford, Me. 

BURR, H. WALTER, Ontario, Ill. 

CHANDLER, EDWARD H., Wellesley, Mass., to take 
effect Jan. 1, 1901. 

FRIZZELL, JOHN W., First Ch., Eau Claire, Wis.; 
withdraws resignation. 

MARCELIUS, DAVID, Swedish Ch., Cleveland, 0O., 
after a four years’ pastorate. 

ROBBINS, RAYMOND, Nome, Alaska. 

ROGERS, ENOCH E., Lamberton, Minn. 

STARR, WILLIAM H., Thornton, R.I., after a 
pastorate of nearly 10 years, will superintend the 
Johnston public schools and have charge of the 
mission at Hughesdale. 

WIEDENHOEFT, WM., Williamston, Mich., with- 
draws resignation. 


Dismissions 

BABBITT, JAMES H., W. Brattleboro, Vt., Sept. 20. 
He will remove to 130 Main St., Andover, Mass. 

BACON, THEODORE D., Brewster Ch., Detroit, Mich., 
Sept. 8. 

Topp, Gro. L., Merrimac, Mass., Sept. 19. 

Churches Organized 

CONNEAUT, O., Finnish Ch., rec. 4 Sept. 

GERMANTOWN, NERB., rec. 10 Sept. 29 members. 
Rey. C. E. Richert is pastor. 

RIGLEY, IDA., 13 members. 


Continued on page 422. 
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Facing the 






World 


In this brilliant paper SENATOR 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE writes of 
the men who have reached 
middle life without having 
achieved success, and points 
out their opportunities. 


at Fiity 















The Lane that 
Had No Turning 
This absorbing romance takes 
the reader back to Pontiac— 
the scene of Mr. Parker’s 
successful novel, When 
Valmond Came to Pontiac. 
Madelinette, a famous singer, 
and Louis Racine, the sei- 
gniorial lord, are the central 


figures of the story. By 
Gilbert ParKer 





Stumping in 
Old Missouri 

An anecdotal paper, illustra- 

ting how the fierce game of 

politics was played in Missouri 

after the War. By 

Hon. Champ Clark 


A Pleasant Sin 
A charming story of school- 
boy perversity. By 


Ian Maclaren 



















All Newsdealers 
5 Cents a Copy 


In this week’s number (date of Sept. 29) of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


For 25 Cents we will send it every week from 





The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 










now to anuary 1, 1901 










RELIABLE 
WATCHES 


PGSTER. & Co. 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 
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“Substitution” 


is often an effort to get rid of unsalable goods 
—things that have been forced on the Seale 

by schemes which promise excessive profit. 

rs] Such washing powders are urged- 

in place of Pearline. 

When a woman gets a useless 

sy imitation, on the assurance that it’s 





same as’’ or ‘as good as” 


—=———"—__ Peariine, she’s pretty likely after- 


ward to do her trading somewhere else. 


Don’t argue the matter—use Pearline. 








20th Gentury Exposition 


Under auspices of 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Oct. I to Oct. 27, 1900. 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Dally. 


NEW YORK 71ST REGIMENT BAND, 


FANCIULLI, Leader, and 50 trained musicians, Oct. 1 
to 6—12 Grand Concerts. Reserved Seats must be ob- 
tained at Paul Revere entrance. 

Spesially Designed Souvenir Spoons, 
Representing Sousa, Fanciulli and Victor Herbert. The 
first 500 ladies purchasing admission tickets are given 
three of these spoons, the second 500 two, the third 500 
one each. 3,000 spoons given away daily. 


Admission 25 Cents. 


CLOSET Meditations and 
AND Prayers 
ALTAR 





for personal and family use 


at The Quiet Hour. 
pestyeta ‘The Congregationalist °° yz. 
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Record of the Week 
Stated Supplies 


Fay, Rouurns B., Sharon, Vt., at Essex Center. 

FISHER, C. G., Guilford, Vt., for 3 months. 

Wryckorr, JAMES D., First Ch., Wheaton, IIL, 
until Jan. 1901, 


Personals 

BARSTOW, JOHN, formerly of the Mystic Church, 
Medford, Mass., started for southern California 
last Tuesday. His health is much improved, and 
his physicians are confident that one or two years 
there will fully restore him and enable him to live 
in New England again with perfect safety. 

CLARK, CALVIN M., and wife were tendered a wel- 
coming reception Sept. 18 by the people of Center 
Ch., Haverhill, Mass., on returning from an ex- 
tended tour abroad. Many of the townspeople 
and the other pastors in the city were present. 

DE BARRITT, ALFRED, pastor of the Cong. Ch., 
Cienfuegos, who has lectured in several of the 
churches in Boston, returns to Cuba about the 
end of October, first visiting Illinois, where he 
will be the guest of Rev. I. D. Stone, Plainfield. 
Friends wishing to send clothes, boots, books, 
ete., for the fatherless in his care can forward by 
Adams Express, directed: Rev. A. De Barritt, 
New York, to be called for. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, Pilgrim Ch., Spokane, Wn., 
fS the author of a recently published history of 
Spokane County. 

GOODENOUGH, GILES F., pastor at Ellsworth, Ct., 
has in press a history of Elisworth. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., and wife were tendered a 
pleasant reception in the newly papered and fur- 
nished parlors of First Ch., Springfield, Mass., on 
the evening of Sept. 21. The occasion signalized 
the resumption of pastoral work by Dr. Good- 
speed after his six months’ absence in Europe. 

HARLOw, EpwIn A., 8. Windham, Me., has so far 
recovered his health as to engage in the canvass 
for the Bible Society, and with assistants is now 
at work in Auburn. 

KRAUSE, FRED. C., Hillyard and Pleasant Prairie, 
Wn., is publishing a bright church monthly enti- 
tled The News. 

RATCLIFFE, CHAS. A., and wife received from 
members of Trinity Church and parish, N. Attle- 
boro, Mass., valuable gifts of silver tableware at 
a reception given them upon the termination of 
his pastorate. 

WALLACE, GEO. R., Westminster Ch., Spokane, 
Wh., is preaching a series of Sunday evening ser- 


mons on Christianity and Spokane Life, touching | 


on wealth, amusements, reading, ete. 
WINN, FRED. E., was recently surprised by a gift 
of $82 from his people at Bennington, N. H. 


Church Happenings 


BALTIMORE, MD., Associate has begun the issue of | 


a weekly paper entitled Our Messenger, which 
contains church news and notes, a letter and 
poem by the pastor, Rev. Oliver Huckel, and nug- 
gets from his sermons of the day. 

‘AMPELLO, MAss., South has organized a boys’ 
choir, numbering 25, to aid in religious services 
and entertainments during the winter. Itis under 
the direction of Mr. C. L. Estey, the singing evan- 


7 


gelist, who makes good attendance an object by | 


paying thefboys a small stipend. 

DENVER, COL., South Broadway.—New pews will 
add to the comfort and attractiveness of the audi- 
torilum. A new furnace and other improvements 
are under consideration. 

GILLETT, COL., has an energetic Aid Society, 
through whose efforts new pews will soon be in 
place. 


Mr. Edwin Elliott, the faithful -pastor, is | 


supplying other points in the Cripple Creek dis- | 


trict. 

HOLLISTON, MAss., held its annual reunion Sept. 
18. Rev. Messrs. E. N. Hardy, F. A. Warfield, 
J. M. Adams and Nicholas Van der Pyl made ad- 
dresses. 

NORTH ABINGTON, MASS., has newly frescoed and 
renovated its house of worship and has been pre- 
sented with 16 beautiful windows, the generous 


gift of Mr. Lewis A. Crossett of that place. The | 
windows, which are fine examples of the work of | 


Redding, Baird & Co. of Boston, are to be in posi- 
tion Sept. 30. 

PETALUMA, CAL., has started a building fund with 
two $1,000 subscriptions, one of which is from 


Mr. A. B. Case, who also offers to give a parson- | 


age, including land. 

PEORIA, ILL., First has thoroughly cleansed, reno- 
vated and refinished its building from tower to 
basement, including the organ, at an outlay of 
$6,000 to $7,000. ‘These improvements have al- 
most revolutionized the appearance of the house. 
Reopening services were held Sept. 1¢. 

Say DireGco, CAL.—The Chinese Mission House has 
been removed to a better location and rededicated. 
The Chinese Christians contributed generously in 
money and labor. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MAss., Grace has received a 
beautiful Tiffany font from Miss A. M. Kendall, 
an original member. It was first used Sept. 16, 
which date commemorated the 25th anniversary 
of the ordination of the pastor, Dr. F. E. Emrich. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


| 


Plans 


The New York Evening Post sees in our 
announced plans for a first-of-the-month num- | 
ber an indication of the broader view which | 
must be taken by religious newspapers. It 
says: 


An interesting and significant proof | 
of the decline of the denominational 
spirit in religion is afforded by the cur- 
rent issue of The Congregationalist, pub- 
lished in Boston. That ancient organ of | 
the denomination whose name’ it bears 
publishes a leading editorial article, un- | 
der the title The Christian World, in 
which it calls attention to the change | 
which the character of the journal has 


undergone in recent Ta For some 
time past it has us the words just 
quoted as the title for the two pages 


of editorial paragraphs which introduce 
each number and which are intended to 
discuss the great events of the previous 
week from the standpoint of a broad 
Christianity; This is very different mat- 
ter from the generally abstract and the- 
oretical treatment of theological ques- 
tions which was found in these pages a 
generation ago, and The Congregational- 
ist points out that ‘the character of the 
entire paper has also been affected by 
the enlarged field which of necessity has 
come to be included within the circle of 
every Christian student’s thought.” The 
reoult is that pages which used to be 
occupied with dull local reports on de- 
nominational matters now give every 
week accounts of events and movements 
in every continent which concern the 
progress of Christianity throughout the 
world. So far has the change gone that 
the first issue of the journal for each 
month is to be enlarged and to bear the 
title The Christian World, being the first- 
of-the-month number of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 
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64 years of Success -_ 


Soap 


Babbitt’s Best Soap—the top- 
cream of superlative soap-quality — 
sells on metit to folks who want their 
money’s worth of soap—no pre- 
miums, no jewelry, no catch-penny 
schemes. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap 
er than wood fence. Special prices to Churches 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 
431 RORTH GT. KOKOMO, IND. ¥. S.& A 


RHEUMATISM 


I will guarantee to cure the worst case of Rheumatism. 





Conscience, diligently consulted, is to the | ; 4 not ask you to send me one cent. Send me your 


man the voice of God.—Captain Mahan. 





| name and address. CHAS. L. FRYE, 105 Summer St.. 
| Dept. F., Boston, Mass. 





The far famed 
Cleanliness of a 
Dutch kitchen 
Cannot compare 
with the 





American kitchen 


GOLD 


SHING 





cleaned with 


DUST 


DOWDER 
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The Business Oistlook 


The great feature of the general trade situa- 
tion is the anthracite coal miners’ strike and 
the possibility of further wage disputes in 
the iron industry. The eoal strike is rapidly 
reaching a crisis, and those most nearly inter- 
ested are fearful lest this strike attain such 
proportions that it cannot readily be arrested. 
In the iron and steel industry the situation 
generally is one of improvement, there being 
a better demand for finished materials, and 
prices on the whole are fairly steady. Be- 
yond this, the course of staple prices during 
the last week was very generally upward, and 
the fall distribution of dry goods, clothing, 
hats and millinery has been.of large volume 
in nearly all markets. In the boot and shoe 
trade and in leather there is a much better 
feeling, and greater firmness is noted in cot- 
ton goods, which comes very welcome to 
manufacturers owing to the high prices of 
the raw material. The movement of raw 
cotton to the market has been very heavy, 
owing, perhaps, very largely to satisfactory 
prices which planters can now obtain for their 
product. The rush of buyers to secure stock 
has advanced print cloths, ginghams, bleached 
goods, prints and in fact nearly all classes of 
cottons, which demand will reduce the stock on 
hand. With commission men and jobbers the 
raw wool market is reported a little more 
active, with prospects of improving.. The ex- 
pansion of general trade due to the fall de- 
mand is reflected in the large bank clearings, 
although the stagnant condition of speculation 
in Wall Street precludes any important gain 
over recent years when speculation was very 
active. 

Gross railway earnings continue to show 
good increases over last autumn’s heavy busi- 
ness, but the net returns are not so large, 
owing to the fact of the increased cost of 
operation. Thus the gross earnings of one 
hundred and twelve roads for July aggregated 
$85,885,039, a gain of 6.7 per cent ; the net re- 
turn of the same roads was $26,000,000, a gain 
of only $137,000, or one-half of one per cent. 

Retail prices for coal have undergone a 
sharp advance, owing to the coal strike. 
There is as yet no pinch in supplies here, but 
the advance has been made by the companies 
in anticipation thereof. It is thought that the 
coming week will probably decide the con- 
flict, and general feeling is that the strike 
will not be a prolonged one. 

The money market has latterly shown a 
greater degree of firmness, which is not un- 
natural at this season of the year. The bears 
on the New York Stock Exchange have also 
shown more aggressiveness and have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about some liquidation of 
stocks. 





A Mid-Way View 


Chicago’s Place in This Journal 


Its readers may recall that this corner was occu- 
pied not long since by commendatory words from 
the Interior and Middle West. ‘Today it gives itself 
to Chicago in that two well-known Congregational- 
ists write with particular reference to this paper’s 
Chicago editor. 


‘* For many years I have been in the habit of read- 
ing The Congregationalist with thoroughness, but 
the first article to which I turn week by week is 
the article contributed by ‘Franklin.’ He has a 
quick eye for things significant and the newspaper 
instinct which rarely fails to discriminate between 
the important and the unimportant. He is catholic 
and kindly, absolutely impartial, fair and candid in 
his comments. So far as 1 know or can judge this 
is the feeling of all the families in Chicago and the 
surrounding country which The Congregationalist 
enters.’’—Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., Chicago. 

‘*One of the first things to which I turn in open- 
ing The Congregationalist is ‘Franklin's’ Chicago 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


letter. 1 find it tells me just the things I want to 
know about Congreg Hi education and 
public matters generally throughout the West and 
enables me to keep in touch with Chicago interests 
as | could not in any othér way. It is seldom that 
anything of importance escapes his notice. I make 
frequent visits there and still count Chicago one of 
my homes, hence notice this feature of the paper as 
perhaps few Boston men do.’’—J. H. Tewksbury, 
Business Manager C. S. S. and P. S. 
. We make one more call for the long term offer: 
To any new.address with which we receive twenty- 
five cents we will send this paper until January, 1901. 
This offer will include three issues of The Christian 
World, the first of the month number of The Con- 
gregationalist. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








Rev. C. Silvester Horne says that the great 
irony in English national life at the present 
time is that whereas the church exists osten- 
sibly to reform the state,-now the state’ has 
to spend a good share of its time—in Parlia- 
ment—endeavoring to reform its Established 
Church. 
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Ogg Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 


more, 



















Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimncy for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsstn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BEYMzR-BAU: MAN 
DAVI3-CEAMBERS margin are genuine. They are and 
FAHNE:TXCK 
sburgh. 
ANCHOR | have been the standard for years. 
pre ntil They are manufactured by the “old Dutch 
ATLANTIC 
— process,” and by a company 
BROOKLYN ( oy f . ; ge 
JEWETT which is responsible. Unlike 
ULSTER : ‘ 
euane the so-called White Leads (mix-_ 
SOUTHERN ° he 
scwratane } CSA tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 
= brands correctly represent the 
mussoURI (i 
nepstaz (“| contents of the packages. 
7 LEWIS F 1 National Lead Com 
or colors use ationa - 
ea Pesci. FRE pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
MORLEY ors. Any shade desired is readily 
SALEM Cleveland. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
Salem, Mass.| showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
CRE lh “Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints’’ for- 
KENTUCEY septa warded upon application. 
Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. . 





The most satisfying, pleasing and healthful ° 
results of the highest art in baking—the famous Uneeda Biscuit, the 
Wayfer, the delicious Uneeda Milk Biscuit, 
the dainty Uneeda Graham Wofer. The two last have just come, but 
all the world’s a-buying. All the Uneeda goodness is reflected in 
them. Packed in a wonderful airtight package that keeps them ovenfresh. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


sweet Uneeda 
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ESTEY 
CHURCH ORGANS 


i i 
Catalogue on Application 
180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 

















"Masons. Damlin 
ORCANS =: 


NDARD OF THE WOR 
Oatalog free. 146 Beyleton Stay E WORLD. 
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om I WHEELER 2:55. 
om |K\ REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve sour ce ensiceration. 

Tens of thousands doing faithful service 

to-day. Made for use especially. 

Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 

FREE. Please state wants. oe 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 

No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 











CHURCH BELLS .ci'?e st. 


ality on earth. 
MoSHANF* Ret FOURORY. maltimorestAd. 











Churen Pe Gualty. “Addron Pvals of Best 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO.., Cincinnati.0. 















The H-O Co’s 
CEREALS 


have made the 
Americon 
Breakfast - 

Famous all over 
The World. 


H-O (Hornby’s Steam 
Cooked Oatmeal). 


Self-Raising Flour. 


Tea Biscuit Flour 
(Self Raising). 


Pancake Flour 
(Self Raising). 


Buckwheat Flour 
(Self Raising). 


*«Injun’’ Bread Flour 
(Self Raising). 


Rolled Wheat. 
Hominy (Granulated). 
Yellow Cornmeal. 
Corn. Starch. 
Tapioca. 

Buckwheat (Plain). 


Holgrane 
(Entire Wheat Flour). 


Whole-wheat flour is pro- 
duced to meet the demand 
created by physicians and pres- 
ent-day scientists who contend 
that flour made from the whole 
grain contains all of the ele- 
ments for the nutrition of the 
body in every stage of life, 
whereas the ordinary fine white 
flour is deprived of nearly all 
its nutritive properties by the 
process of manufacture. 


Farina. 
Also, Maple Syrup. 


There are no 
99 


“rust as goods. 























Buying the Best 
and Paying for tt. 


There are two things which never go together 
—a good article and a cheap price. That old 
‘“‘High quality — Low price” phrase has been 
drummed into the public ear for ages—but you, 
and every other intelligent buyer knows that an 
HONEST ARTICLE made from the BesT MaTERIAL by 
the MOST SKILLED LABOR Must command a PRICE 
CONSISTENT WITH ITS QUALITY; and where can 
this logic be applied more forcibly than to the 
purchase of oatmeal? For if oats be eaten to 
assist digestion, and to nourish the body, surely it 
is false economy to lose sight of quality simply 
because some inferior article is offered to youa 
penny or two cheaper. 


We make 
H-O 


from large fat oats, from. which every superfluous 
element, such as hulls, specks or indigestible fibre, 
is carefully eliminated. The heart of the large, 
rich grain when thus secured is . steam-cooked 
once, and cooked again by superheated air. This 
thorough but quick cooking at a high temperature, 
breaks the starch globules, and develops H-O 
into a | 
Highly Nutritious and Wholly Cooked 


oat food in rolled form. 


There is no preparation of oats entitled to comparison 





with H-O. None is so thoroughly treated to retain 
all of the good properties of the grain, and to elimi- 








nate all of the unworthy parts. 





If quality counts with you —— Get the H-O products. 
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